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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tuer Council have to repeat the announcement made in the previous 
Volumes, that the Writers of Papers are alone responsible for the facts 


and opinions contained in their respective communications. 
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XXII. Roman and British Remains to face page 126 
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NOTE RESPECTING THE PLATES. 





The Illustrations to the present volume have been executed at different 
times, and by different individuals ; some of them before the corresponding 
descriptions were written out, and others when the volume was nearly ready 
to be issued. 

For those numbered II, III, V, VI, VII, XI, XII, the Society are in- 
debted to Mr. Pidgeon of London. As the first five of them were etched 
before any others, they were numbered consecutively. The doorway at 
Heysham (Plate II), was copied by consent, from a print, the drawing of 
which was by Mr. Edward Sharpe of Lancaster. Some of the Roman Vases 
from Hartford are deposited in the town Museum of Warrington; but as 
they were all exhibited at the Society during the previous session, they 
are all given in the illustration. The forms of the stone implements have 
been taken from those which are given in several well known books. For 
example, those marked G are given in Akerman’s Archeological Index, 
those marked H from Thoms’ Worsaae, and L from Antiq. Celtiques. The 
modes of mounting are from various sources also. Thus 1 is like the 
occasional mounting of an Australian wamrah, and 6 like the point of a 
modern savage’s spear; 2 exhibits a common mode of mounting rude 
instruments at the present hour, and 3, 4, 5, 7 are from Worsaae. No. 
8 is the mounted celt from Cookstown, 9 and 10 are copied from illustrations 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (see page 43), 11 is well 
known in the islands of the Pacific, and 12, 13,14, 15, 16, are from 
Antiq. Celtiques. The forms on Plate VII are all taken from the book of 
M. de Perthes, and may be regarded at once as illustrations of his mode 
of classification, and also of the curious evidences upon which his inferences 
are based. 

Plates I, IV, 1X, X, were etched by Mr. Hammond; by whom XXII 
and XXIII were lithographed. The drawings of IX, X and part of the 
etching of IX, were by Mr. Higgin a member ‘of the Council. ‘The objects 
given here are as follows: A, a looped palstab; B, a small metal celt; C,a 
« Druid’s egg”; D, a large palstab; E and F, ainatets: G, a horse shoe ; 
H, a dagger with brass hilt; I, an iron securis, with the blade obliquely 
placed. On Plate IV, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11 are from the tobacco-pipes 
of Mr. Lamb. Nos. 12 and 13 have been copied from Wilson’s Archeology 
of Scotland; the former is of red sandstone, and was found in the Pent- 
land Hills, the latter is the common Dane’s pipe well known in Ireland and 
Scotland. No. 14, is from Willis’s Current Notes for April 1851; the stem 
is of bamboo, and the top of the bowl of brass. It was found in taking 
down an old inn at Fulham in 1836. 

Plate VIII was engraved for the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1847. It 
was kindly lent on this occasion by Mr. Nichols, to illustrate the letter- 
press of his own paper. 

Plates XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XTX, XX, and XXI were 
presented to the Society by Mr. Mayer to illustrate his paper on Tranmere 
Old Hall. Plates XXIV and XXV were also presented by Mr. Mayer to 
illustrate his second paper at page 126. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 55. In title of Paper, for “Tenth” Iter, read “ Seventh.” 
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The First ordinary Meeting of the Session was held at the Collegiate 
Institution, 


JoHN Matuer, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following Presentations to the Society were announced :— 


From Albert Way, Esq., Impressions ofan Engraving, from a drawing 


i S.A. ac. by Mr. Pidgeon, of a Bronze Tore found 
in Lochar Moss, Dumfriesshire. 
From John Harland, Esq. A. large collection of Antiquarian Essays, 


relating to the History of Manchester. 
From Hugh Neill, Esq.,Town A series of Reports published by the Town 


Councillor. Council, Dock Trust, &., respecting the 
Borough of Liverpool. 
From John Mather, Esq. An Essay towards the History of Liverpool, 


by William Enfield, 1778, (4to.) 


From James Middleton, Esq. The History of the Coronation of James IT. 
and Queen Mary, by Francis Sandford, 
Lancaster Herald of Arms, 1687, (folio.) 
From C. Roach Smith, Esq., A collection of Medisval Antiquities, prin- 
F.S.A., &c. cipally found in the Thames, London, 
The Head of a New Zealand Chief, tattooed. 
From Rev. R. Greenall, M.A., Two Roman Vases found at Hartford, near 
of Stretton, Warrington. Northwich. 
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From W. Brown, Esq., M.P., Two of the original Stamps issued by the 
per Hugh Neill, Esq. English Government, in America; which 
; formed one of the principal grounds of 
disaifection in the country, and ultimately 
led to the War of Independence. 


The following Articles were exhibited :— 
By Jos. Mayer, Esq., F.8.A. A very large Wall Cross-bow, with two pul- 
leys for setting it. 
A Two-handed Sword. 
A large collection of Drawings of Old Halls 


in Cheshire, and of Monastic Buildings 
in that county. 


By P. R. M‘Quie, Tsq. A Gilt Medal of Louis XITI., and a Revolu- 
tionary Medal. 

By J. Stonehouse, Esq. A Brass Casting of St. Louis offering on 
an altar Saracenic spoils. 

By C. B. Robinson, Esq. A collection of Antiquities from Hoylake ; 


consisting of three arrow heads, two pins, 
one buckle, a portion of a small square 
buckle, a pilgrim’s brooch, a portion of a 
horse’s bridle, two fish hooks, two small 
chain links, a stone amulet, clasps, and 
some articles of unknown uses. 


By Dr. Hume, F. 8. A. A collection of Antiquities from Hoylake ; 
consisting of staves and hoops of an 
ancient wooden pail, iron head of a split- 
ting axe with part of the oak handle 
adhering to the eye, a portion of an 
ancient pair of scissors, &c., all found in 
the peat moss on the edge of the high 
water mark, from three to five feet below 
the surface. 


Also, numerous amulets in stone and lead, 
pins, fibule of varied structure, buckles 
and fragments of buckles in great variety, 
tags and pendants, bosses, coins, rings 
and thin fragments, personal ornaments 
of various kinds, decorations for leather, 
and numerous articles the uses of which 
are unknown. ‘These were found below 
high water mark, at the pomt where the 
Antiquities are usually found. 
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The following Paper was read :— 


Tue Roman Roaps or LANCASHIRE. Part II. 
On THE SEVENTH ITER oF RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
By John Just, Esq. 


Lancashire is intersected in the direction of west and east by a Roman 
Military Road, just as it is north and south by that which was traced out 
for this Society in a former Paper.* This cross-road has but one authority 
extant for its course and destination. Richard of Cirencester gives us this 
in the 7th Iter of his Itinerary. He there states that a Roman Road 
reached from the “ Portus Sistuntiorum” to York—from the sea to the 
midland. The first object, then, in detecting this line of road is by ascer- 
taining the site of the ‘Portus Sistuntiorum.” Fortunately the situation 
of this harbour is mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy, who places it near 
to the great inlet of the bay of Morecambe. As two estuaries are not far 
distant from the entrance of this bay we have still a difficulty to contend 
with. But as a portion of a Roman Military Road has been known from 
time immemorial by the name of Watling Street, across Fulwood Moor, a 
little to the north of Preston, and as this lies in the direction of Richard’s 
line, we must endeavour to trace it out in both directions, to ascertain the 
site of the “ Portus Sistuntiorum,” and thereby establish it as the identical 
line of road described by his document. By following up its remains west- 
ward we are led close to Poulton-in-the-Fylde, and thereby find that 
on the estuary of the Wyre was situated the harbour of the Sistuntii. 


This being our starting point, we must now direct our attention to such 
remains of this Roman Military Road as are at present to be seen in the 
Fylde country, and thence across the whole country. Within a mile of 
the town of Poulton-in the-Fylde are to be seen the first indications of the 
Roman Road, connected with an occupation road from a farm-house, which 
stands south-east of the town, down in the valley. This occupation road 
has, at some time past, crossed the fields to the next farm-house, in the 
same south-easterly direction, and indications of the road are slightly dis- 
cernible along the line between the two places. But having got over the 





* Proceedings and Papers, vol. I. p. 68. 
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higher ground and come to a part of the flats of the Fylde district, we meet 
with striking remains of the road on the turfy grounds, where it has been 
piled up in an immense bank or agger; and serves, as it has done for years 
past, as a gravel bank for getting materials to mend and keep in repair the 
common roads of the country. Across this mossy flat the line is very 
distinct, and as therein ditches separate the fields in lieu of fences, 
frequent sections of the road are made particularly by the water-cuts 
made for the drainage of the district, some years ago. On the higher 
grounds the whole line has long been obliterated, and we are not fa- 
voured with any other evidences of the course it has taken, until we 
again detect it in a low hollow, towards Weeton Moss, which has not 
come within the influence of the general drainage, just mentioned. Here 
is an immense embankment of several yards in height, its base standing in 
the water, which cannot get off, from the isolation of its situation. Thence 
over the higher and dry ground, again we can observe but slight traces of 
the road, in the gravelly substratum it has left upon the ground, until we 
reach Weeton Moss, where again we have a good specimen. Here, too, 
modern plunder is fast despoiling the laborious workmanship of the Romans: 
the lack of gravel in the district leading the natives to the Road of the 
Romans. ‘The gravel here seems to have been brought from the debris of 
some river, The line hence directs itself up the rising ground to Plumpton, 
and, as usual in this part of the line, has been mainly obliterated by the 
cart and the plough of the moderns. From Plumpton it directs its course 
to the windmill, on the high ground between Weeton Moss and Kirkham, 
which there opens to the view. Slight tracings all along verify the track 
the road has taken. Near the windmill the road forms an angle, and 
thence joins the public road, in a long continuous straight line, directly 
forward towards Kirkham. Numerous Roman remains may be detected 
in walking along by the side of the modern road. The modern road 
diverges to the right at the foot of the hill, and the Roman continues for- 
ward, through the well-cultivated fields, to Kirkham, without a single trace 
having been left on the ground. About mid-way within the long town of 
Kirkham the line of the Roman Road falls in with the main street, and 
continues up to the windmill at the top of the town. Nearly the whole 
length of the long street of Kirkham is upon the Roman Road, or in near 
proximity to it. 
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In the Fylde country, the Roman Road has crossed the swampy low 
grounds between hill and hill, and made angles or slight curves on the 
summits in threading its course through the morasses. This seems highly 
probable ; for, by bringing the lines to bear on the ordnance map, every 
deviation from an intersection with the line it diverges from, is on the very 
apex of the hill intervening. The remains all along are known to the 
inhabitants by the name of the Danes’ Pad. The Danes were not a road- 
making people, except the plundering inroads they too often had recourse 
to, to strip the poor Saxons of the fruits of their industry. Yet they seem 
to have found out this road, and to have used it for their convenience 
during their predatory visits to northern Lancashire. This memorial they 
have left behind them. 


Kirkham has been occupied by the Romans. The high crest of the hill, 
where stands the windmill, abounds with fragments of Roman pottery ; 
and urns and other Roman relics have been discovered in the vicinity. 
The Roman Road here deviates much to the left, It is approaching the 
Ribble, in taking its most direct course across the Sistuntian swamps; 
and now, having before it a fine open country, it inclines considerably 
from the river and stretches forth to the high point where stands Clifton 
Church. Numerous and continuous remains of the road now mark out the 
line—tfrequently bold and prominent on the headlands of the fields, and 
close to the fences, until the church is reached. Here again the line was 
too much to the right; and near the church, though no traces are visible, 
a deviation was made to the north, and away stretched forth the line in its 
course through Lea towards Fulwood Moor, already mentioned. Across 
several fields together, a bold ridge shows its course before the investigator. 
Then on headlands, and near to fences, and falling in with roads and 
occupation lines, and frequently obliterated, it brings us to Cottom Mill, 
Forward hence we can see nothing left behind it for more than a mile, 
until we approach Fulwood Moor, where it appears again in the road leading 
to that place, and there for a couple of miles, as Watling Street shoots past 
Preston. Beyond, in the fields, its remains are quite evident, until the 
line of the Preston and Longridge Railroad is crossed. ‘Thence it is undis- 
cernible till we arrive opposite to Pedder House. Here, too near the 
river, again it inclines a little northward, and having Pendle Hill in the 
distance aims straight towards it—numerous and continuous remains alter- 
nating with blanks, until falling into an occupation road as it ascends to 
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Stubbins Nook, it abruptly terminates on the high point which brings 
Ribchester into sight, about two miles distant. 


From this point, taking a straight line to the Roman Station at Rib- 
chester, we can detect not a single vestige of the road; the broken bank 
which the Ribble has made since the Roman era, and which breaks through 
the line, not even exposing a fragment, until we come into the grounds of 
the Parsonage. Here the road has been met with below the surface of the 
ground in draining. And at the little rill which runs down from the high 
ground close to the Parsonage house, a complete section of the road is 
exhibited on its banks, about a foot below the surface. A change this, 
since the legions of Romans marched to Ribchester! Then the line falls 
in with the road leading up to the Parsonage, and shows again its bold 
agger; till, crossing the foot-path to Anchor’s Hill, it falls in with the 
mid-way point of the side of the rectangle of the Station, where would be 
the Decuman gate, and where a causeway under the soil in the gardens of 
Ribchester shew the buried remains of the ‘‘via principalis” within the 
area of the Station. 


Of Ribchestcr itself we will say nothing at present, as we have a future 
summary to make of this and a previous, and, if spared, of a future Paper 
on this subject. Our evidence is not yet complete, and therefore it would 
be premature to address the jury of the public in behalf of a verdict. A 
line of road we have made up to old Cocitm; but not one can we make 
out of it. Low alluvial ground intervenes between the station and the old 
ford where the Romans crossed the river. Widely changed is both ground 
and river since they were on the spot. Not until we have gone over 
Ribchester bridge and gained the rising ground to the south of Salesbury 
Hall, can we again find the track of the Romans. Rising the elevated 
sround we discern the Roman remains again close to the modern road to 
the Hall; and having gained the crest of the elevation the line makes a 
curve, and then directs itself along the ridge towards Pendle Hill in the 
distance. Fine continuous remains hence mark the course of the road, 
and the investigator can see the line before him now in bold elevations 
across the fields, or still more marked, near farm-houses and out-buildings, 
and not unfrequently in occupation roads, from such continuing on the Roman 
line for early and present advantage. Advancing thus about three miles, 
the line of the road approaches to the River Calder, and descends towards 
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the low alluvial ground adjoining the same. Near to Hacking’s Farm the 
line makes an angle to the left, and shews itself in a high mound under 
the left-hand fence of the present road to the farm. Beyond this point, 
across the alluvial ground, as usual all traces are lost, nor can aught like 
a vestige be perceived, where it crosses the river. In fact, the river has 
had many a meander since the Romans crossed it. Beyond the river we 
soon fall in with the line again; and within the wooded bank which borders 
it, fine remains are soon discernible. Away by the sides of fences—here 
and there in the fields, the course is more or less marked, until the modern 
road from Whalley, to Mitton, and Stonyhurst is crossed near to Lane 
Side. Further on, the character of the line becomes more conspicuous, 
crosses Barrow Brook, and falls in with a long length of occupation road, 
which stretches out ina kind of vista to the modern road between Whalley 
and Clitheroe. On the opposite side of this road, a similar kind of old ne- 
glected occupation road marks out the course of our road; then it makes 
its way into the open fields, keeping chiefly near to the fences, until it 
reaches Pendleton Brook, where, on the brink, we observe a remarkable 
specimen. Yet modern improvements cannot let be this relic of the 
Romans. The agger has been levelled near to the brook, and a section 
made of it worthy of inspection. The gravel has been spread upon the 
surface of the ground, and a thin charred line marks out the sward covered 
over by the road-makers. Upon this stratum of gravel a course of flags 
has been laid, nicely fitting one with another, though not apparently of any 
definite shape or size. The flags form a nice, rounded, compact surface, 
now covered with eight or ten inches of soil, and of the exact width of 
21 feet. This is the most complete patch of the Roman Road to be met 
with in Lancashire, along this Iter. 


The brook being crossed, and the line again kept up, no difficulty exists 
either in making way forward or observing the way of the Romans. The line 
is about a mile to the south-east of Clitheroe, and, beyond it, falls in, as fre- 
quently is the case, with a long continuous fence, which has been set upon 
it for convenience. The headlands on both sides frequently show the 
remains of the agger. Here and there, for considerable lengths, the agger 
has been dug up and removed, except heaps of small stones, such as are 
common in the gravelly substratum. At length the line begins to ascend 
the higher ground towards Chatburn; and, as is usual on high grounds, it 
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seems nearly obliterated. As the still higher ground between Chatburn 
and Downham is gradually reached, the line becomes again obvious, and 
forms a perceptible ridge along the rich limestone pastures. Having now 
passed Pendle Hill, which had thrown the Romans too much to the left 
hand for their destination, a curve to the right is made in a very marked 
manner, and the ridge directs itself straight away towards Downham Hall, 
passes the front of the same, the present public road, and ascends the 
high ground to the north of the village of Downham. Here, along the 
crest of the same, it continues very marked, until it reaches the point 
where, if continued, it would have descended to very low ground, a case 
always to be avoided, and there breaks off abruptly. Yet at some distance 
beyond, considerably to the right hand, to keep along the high ground, we 
meet with the remains again, which soon fall in with an old road and pack- 
horse track, which brings it down to the low ground, where, as is always 
the case close to rivers, no relics are discernible, to Chatburn Brook, 
which forms the boundary between the two counties of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 


A few remarks may be made on this Iter before the close of this Paper. 
The first is, that in Richard’s copy the name of Rerigonium occurs as the 
first station from the Sistuntian Port on the Iter. No station, as a marked 
one, has been found in tracing the line of road, until we arrive at Cociim. 
How is the difference in the names assigned to the same place to be 
accounted for? Richard’s distance between the Sistuntian Port and Reri- 
gonium is 22 Roman miles. This agrees very nearly with the distance 
between Poulton-in-the-Fylde and Ribchester. Yet Richard, in his 10th, 
mentions the station at Ribchester under the name of Cocitm just as 
Antonine does in the 10th Iter of his document. At present this must 
remain a difficulty. Nothing can warrant us to claim the honour of Reri- 
gonium for Kirkham, though Kirkham has undoubtedly been occupied by 
the Romans, until some collateral evidence now hidden should be brought 
to light and clear up the mystery. Isirkham never was selected as one of 
their stations by the Romans. It was like several others, an adopted 
station. No Roman general ever fixed the site of a permanent station on 
the top of a hill, or on any high ground or barren spot; but always in such 
a place as Manchester, Ribchester, Overborough, &c., where all the con- 
ditions adapted for his purposes were favourable. Through adopted Roman 
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stations, such as were occupied for a time and for certain and special 
reasons, Roman Military Roads rnn, Their own sites, when selected, were 
always at some distance from the line of their military roads, and in absence 
of all other more direct evidence, such facts, though apparently trifling, 
must not be lost sight of, or thrown aside for mere conjecture. 


The next remark to be made is, was the Portus Sistuntiorum a post 
occupied by the Romans, or merely the name of the estuary where they 
landed their troops, &c., on the line of this Iter? This question must 
stand over at present also without an answer. No place seems adapted for 
a station in contiguity with the estuary save Poulton itself. Its square 
form, and the military road directing itself towards it, might indicate such 
a probability; but relics are wanting, save a Roman coin said by the 
Historian* of the Fylde to have been found there. 


A similar question likewise may be started regarding the “ Alpes Peninos,” 
given by Richard as the next station to “ Rerigonium” eastward, at the 
distance of eight Roman miles. Does Richard mean merely the distance 
of Pendle Hill to be eight Roman miles from Rerigonium, or some post so 
called, because in the proximity? If he merely means the former he is 
nearly right, for Pendle Hill in a direct line is little more than eight 
miles from Ribchester. If the latter, Clitheroe Castle may have been the 
site of a Roman castellum, as a guard to the pass or defile north of Pendle 
Hill. Yet I have never heard of any Roman relics being found at that 
spot, and the Romans never rested, even for a short time, in any locality, 
without leaving the fragments of their ordinary wares and the coins of the 
empire behind them. On the ground—in the ground, they left their 
monuments and memorials. Lasting as their history, are their tokens in 
every land and region, wherever they came, or even set a foot. 


Much hence remains to be done. Investigation cannot close with the 
determination of the relics of Roman Roads. These are indelible characters 
undoubtedly, and such as cannot be shaken in their evidence, wherever 
found. MSS. may be falsely copied. Mistakes may be made in documents 
and authorities. But Roman Roads are facts, and no mistake. They 
cannot lie. Every antiquary may find much to do still in our county. 





* The Rey. Mr. Thornber. 
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Our Society has yet great scope for its exertions. Not a fact, not a hint 
should be overlooked, neglected, or lost. A compact whole can only be 
made by gathering together the disjointed fragments. There wants but 
the master-mind to articulate the portions of the vertebre to make out the 
very character, size, shape, and position in history of the skeleton; and 
assuredly as the relics are found, the mind will come. Little clues and. 
faint traces, now-a days, are strange revealers of great deeds and doings, 
and must not be lost sight of. Even potters’ names on fragments of Roman 
ware tell their tales and have a Roman tongue. 





Mr. Pidgeon read a letter from J. Robson, Esq., of Warrington, on 
the subject of the Paper :— 


It is now about thirty years since I heard of the discovery of some anti- 
quities at Kirkham, and hunted out the person who found them. He was 
an old dissipated and eccentric schoolmaster, who had, when a young man, 
thrown them out of the ditch or brook at the foot of the hill on which 
the windmill stands. He described the bronze shield with figures very 
minutely, and I believe a sword and some spear heads. ‘The spot where 
they were found was not far from a solid road covered with green sod, seven 
or eight yards wide, and sloping off on both sides from the centre, perfectly 
distinct in the boggy meadow, between the brook and the foot of the hill. 
This road I was told might be traced a mile or two to the east, pointing to 
Fullwood. 


The old man said that the articles found were sent to Mr. Townley, and 
he believed they were in the British Museum. It is more necessary to 
say thus much as Mr. Baines, in his History of Lancashire, has expressed 
some doubts as to the reality of the discovery. 


The difficulties of any attempt to identify a Roman Road with an ancient 
Iter are very great, and it would seem exceedingly desirable to set the 
question of the authenticity of Richard of Cirencester completely at rest— 
as such a fiction, if fiction it be, must tend to complicate the problem, 
abstruse enough before. Petrie, (in the Afonumenta Historica,) rejects the 
work as spurious. Mr. Duffus Hardy says—‘'The fact of the author 
(Richard of Cirencester) anticipating objections to his book, and the apolo- 
gies he offers for any mistake he may have committed, are suspicious 
circumstances ; nor is the marvellous manner in which Bertram got pos- 
session of the manuscript, and his silence as to its place of deposit and 
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owner, less so. Enquiries which have been recently made at Copenhagen 
tend to strengthen these suspicions.” —General Introduction, p. 83, note. 


As this is one of the routes peculiar to Richard, we may naturally ask, 
does it offer any special evidence—any point which Bertram could not have 
got from accessible sources ? 


It is very singular that Richard, who was evidently well acquainted with 
Ptolemy, has never named Rhigodunum, which must have been a place of 
considerable importance. It certainly does not appear upon any of the 
military routes of Antoninus, and hence it has been argued that it was the 
same town as Coccium, and that in fact their names are identical. ‘Till, 
however, we have some more substantial proof than that derived from a 
most extraordinary etymological deduction, we must receive Rhigodunum, 
per se,as a town of the Brigantes; and as itis unanimously assigned to 
Lancashire, we may at present follow a very general opinion, and place it 
at Ribchester, which was undoubtedly the principal Roman town in the 
county. If, then, we take the road across the Fylde as the 7th Iter, we 
assume the Sistuntian Port to have been in the Wyre. Rerigonium isa 
mistake for Rhigodunum, the Pennine Alps, are the moors on the road to 
Ilkely—the figures requiring correction in every instance—till we get to 
Aldborough, about eighteen miles to the north of York. 


It is not easy to understand why the road from Ilkely should not have 
gone direct to York; and one might naturally infer that the Sistuntian 
Port must have been north of Wyre, in order to get into the York road at 
Aldborough. Indeed this circumstance, and the mysterious introduction of 
Rerigonium, go far to invalidate the whole Iter. 


The Itinera of the Monk of Cirencester are substantially the same as 
those of Antoninus. ‘There are some additional stations in the 10th, 
16th, and 18th, but only two new routes, the 7th and 9th; and in the 
one which we are now investigating we find no name except those occurring 
in the Ptolemaic Tables. ‘Thus in one we have the Haven of the Setantii 
in 17 deg. 20 min. longitude. 57 deg. 45 min. latitude, and subsequently 
“south of the Elgove and Otadeni, reaching to both seas, dwell the 
Brigantes, among whom the towns are,” (omitting the four first as too far 
north. ) 


LONG. LAT. 
deg. deg. min. 
if Un VMINN, a poeanics:d ealnetnscte PW eta e o dicccsiheeietucecce inca 57 40 
Rhigoduntimvaiyr: feee.ces MOB spohialieicivian Nocatee wert 57 380 
GAGA MS ore co t.0s vis ene oases DOP Loic talbian drip oe cuene Solana oa 57 30 


POU HEU wc esiceasgaxcaveve POON i cna toe eneeate pe. §=20 
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Now as the latitude of the Haven of the Setantii is 25 min. north of 
York, and as the relative position of the other places from west to east is 
Rhigodunum, Olicana, Isurium, which last is on the same parallel of longi- 
tude as York, is it not probable that the Iter has been concocted out of the 
above materials? It is true we have interposed between Rerigonium and 
Alicana, ‘‘ad Alpes Penninos,” a very peculiar phrase, not necessarily im- 
plying a station, and less applicable to the road from Ribchester to Ilkely 
than any other of the mountain passes between Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Stukely, who supposed that the Sistuntian Port was at the mouth of the 
Lune, placed Alicana at Skipton; and this would seem to have been Ber- 
tram’s notion when he concocted the Iter. It is, indeed, so laid down in his 
map. Whatever the object of changing Rhigodunum into Rerigonium may 
have been, the change itself has been intentional. By the Pennine Alps, 
I suspect he refers to the Ingle and Pennigent mountains to the west of 
Lancaster. 

Whatever way we look at this Iter it appears suspicious. The distances 
in no instance correspond. ‘The route itseli—except upon the supposition 
of a higher latitude than the Wyre—anything but direct, and the very 
curious coincidence between the Iter itself and the Ptolemaic Tables seems 
clearly to point out its origin. 


Believe me, dear Sir, your’s very truly, 


JoHN Rogpson. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 





SESSION Ill. DECEMBER 5th, 1850. No. 9. 


The Second ordinary Meeting of the Session, was held at the Collegiate 
Institution, 


The Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :-— 


Robert Buckley, of 22, Moss Street, Liverpool. 
Wilson Forster, of Willow Bank, Tue Brook. 
Henry Walker Lucas, of Prescot. 

Robert Tucker, of Gloucester Place, Low Hill. 


The following Presentations to the Society were announced :— 


From Samuel Gath, Esq. A Tattooed Head from the South Sea 
Islands. 

From Albert Way, Esq. F'.S.A. Impressions on Gutta Percha, from a beauti- 
ful Silver Seal of the Court, ‘‘ad recogn’, 
Debit’ apud Cestream.” 

An Impression of the Counter Seal of the 

Abbot of Vale Royal. 

From J. Dockwray, Esq., Impressions of the Ancient Seals in use by 

Mayor of Lancaster. the Corporation of Lancaster. 


From J. W. Whitehead, Esq. A Messedag Staff from Norway. 
From Dr. Kendrick, Warring- A Latten Alms Dish, embossed with the 


ton. subject of the Return of the Spies from 
Canaan. 

From the Rev. George B. Classified Notes and Indices to the Church 

Sandford, M.A. Registers of the Parish of Church Min- 


shull. 
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The following Articles were exhibited :— 


By C. B. Robinson, Esq. Further Antiquities from Hoylake. 
By Thos. Moore, Esq. A brief Description of the Map of the 
Ancient World, preserved in Hereford 
Cathedral. 
By the Rey. G. B. Sandford, A MS. Book relating to the Parish Accounts 
M.A. of Church Minshull. 
By the Rev. G. B. Sandford, A MS. History of the Family of Lever, of 
AMA. Alkrington and Darcy Lever. 


The following Paper was read :— 


On THE ANCIENT Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
By Alfred Rimmer, Esq. 


It has been remarked that Domestic Architecture is the most obscure 
chapter in the history of our arts; that while the cathedrals, churches, and 
monasteries are familiar to every one of us, the houses are known only to 
a few, and to these not very intimately. The reasons are obvious. In the 
first place, the more ancient houses were so inconvenient, and unsuitable 
to the growing wants of refinement, that they were scarcely worth pre- 
serving except for curiosity, or for their external appearance, which was 
sometimes very beautiful. Again, as each proprietor succeeded to his fore- 
father’s estate, he made such alterations in the mansion as suited his own 
tastes and habits, generally endeavouring to keep some sort of uniformity 
with the old parts, so that it is very often difficult to say which is new and 
which old. But above all, the times were so unsettled that every man’s 
house was literally his castle, and continually subject to the violence of his 
enemies. F'rom these causes we have but few ancient residences in a 
complete state; there is perhaps only one perfect house in England 
that can with certainty be referred to the Norman period, and this is but 
small,—it is used at present, I believe, for a farm-house. 

While the ancient houses, where not actually castles, have almost disap- 
peared, the castles are so proverbially in ruins, that when we see one in a 
perfect state, it almost loses its claim to antiquity. 

The study of Domestic Architecture, therefore, at least of the earlier 
ages, is by no means so easy as it might appear, for after the times began to 
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grow more settled in the 14th century, the remains are more numerous and 
complete ; and from the accession of Elizabeth to the 19th century, palaces, 
mansions, and houses, become extremely numerous. 


Lancashire and Cheshire contain several old Halls and farm-houses, 
formerly Halls, of the existence of which few are aware. Probably, in 
Cheshire, there are a greater number of the ancient half-timbered Eliza- 
bethan houses, than in any other county in the kingdom. There are, also, 
a goodly number of old manor houses in Lancashire, some of which are 
preserved, like Speke, with laudable care; others, like Cranshaw, have 
suffered from the destroying hand of the improver; while too many, like 
Sefton and Hulme, have been mercilessly swept away. 


All that I propose to do this evening is to call the attention of the Society 
to these neglected relics, hoping that other members will describe them in 
detail, and bring them before the Society. I have not attempted to enumerate 
even the greater part of them, but only such as illustrate the progress of 
the various styles. 


The residences of our Norman forefathers were remarkably destitute of 
comfort and beauty, being built with a view to resist aggressive attacks, and 
protracted sieges. All external ornament was discarded, and daylight 
excluded, by walls averaging from ten to twenty feet in thickness, 


The plan differed according to the situation and the means of their 
respective owners. <A hill was always preferred, and if possible near a spring ; 
the latter served not only to supply the inhabitants with water, but filled the 
moat. Where no water could be had, which often happened on hills, they sub- 
stituted a dry ditch, with subterraneous passages, for sally ports. Inside the 
moat stood the wall of the outer court or bayley, on which were often towers for 
the retainers and garrison to live in. This court was entered by a draw- 
bridge over the moat, and the gate was secured by a portcullis. Frequently, 
too, a barbican was advanced beyond the walls, which served not only for a 
porter’s residence, but as astrong outwork. Within this court was an 
inner bayley where the keep or baron’s residence stood, which was also 
called a donjon, whence our modern “ dungeon” is appropriately derived. It 
was several storeys in height ; and a circular stair within the massive walls 
communicated with the various floors. This was sometimes carried up in 
a tower at one angle. The rooms, which were very imperfectly lighted by loop 
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holes, were destitute of panelling, and often even of plaster; but sometimes 
ina very few of the wealthy castles they were hung with rude tapestry. The 
lower storey was a place for the reception of prisoners of war, and perhaps 
for any offenders within the lands of the baron. It was without light; and 
this circumstance, with the dampness and gloominess, must soon have 
terminated the existence of the prisoner. Mounds were cast up in the 
court yard, which commanded a view of the surrounding country ; and the 
whole bespoke an age of constant insecurity and violence. The walls were 
built of such stone as the neighbourhood afforded, and filled between with 
small rough stones, run in with liquid mortar or grout. This last was of such 
hardness, that we sometimes see the stone worn away with time, and the mortar 
projecting beyond it. A chapel was often inclosed within the walls, as at 
Clitheroe. We have one or two provision accounts left, and these seem 
to show that their fare was a set off against the gloominess of their dwelling; 
wine and ale forming considerable items. 


Clitheroe Castle, in the north of Lancashire, was built as early as the 
reign of Wiliam Rufus. It was never very large, and has suffered consi- 
derably from the ravages of time ; all that now remains is a square keep 
and part of the court wall. 


The pile of Fouldray is a ruined castle on Morecambe Bay, which must 
at one time have been almost impregnable. It consisted of an outer court, 
guarded by a strong wall, with towers, and containing a chapel, but the 
sea has gradually worn away the basement, and strewed the shore with the 
wreck of the outworks. A considerable part of the keep still remains. 
Although this castle was built subsequently to the Norman period, the same 
features are retained ; indeed this may to some extent apply to all the ruins 
of castles in this neighbourhcod. I find the following passage in Camden. 


Speaking of Gleaston Castle, he says :—‘‘ Within the manor of Alding- 
ham is Gleaston Castle, which has been very large and firm, having four 
strong towers of great height, besides many other buildings with very thick 
walls. ‘To observe here once for all—many persons of quality, especially 
towards Scotland, had either castles or towers to dwell in, to defend them- 
selves and their tenants from the inroads of the Scots. Anciently they 
had their houses kernelled, fortified, or embattled, and divers commissions 
have been awarded in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, made in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, unto certain persons to enquire how many and which 
castles, fortresses, &c., have been decayed, which were fit to be re-edified, 
and how many new ones necessary to be erected.” 
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Beeston Castle was commenced, Ormerod says, in 1220. It is a good 
example of the ingenuity with which the Normans availed themselves of 
natural advantages. Beeston hill is inclined on one side and perpendicular 
on the other. The lines of outwork inclosing the outer court run across 
the slope, and stop when they reach the precipice. They are guarded by 
elght round towers similar to the Moorish, which were so general in this 
country when the barons returned from the crusades. The keep is at the 
summit within an inner bayley, and fortified only towards the accessible 
side. ‘The portcullis gate has an early English arch : it is between two 
round towers, which appear to have had some sort of arcade round them. 
On the outside of the inner bayley a moat is hewn in the solid rock, 
“which,” in the words of Ormerod, ‘‘ mingles at an unequal height with the 
stones of the ramparts and towers above, so that the whole, both at a dis- 
tant and near view, seems more like an excrescence from the rocks than 
the work of human hands, so singularly are the crags and the hewn ashler 
intermingled, and the whole mass coated with lichens and evergreens.” 

Halton Castle has been built at various periods: probably the greater 
part of what now remains is of the 13th century. Unlike those already 
described, it is built round a court; for as the times began to grow more 
tranquil, and life and property became more secure, they paid better atten- 
tion to the comfort and appearance of their dwellings. The windows in 
the latter end of the 13th century were enlarged, and often intersected with 
mullions like church windows; but these looked for the most part inside 
to the court, while those to the outside were smaller, and more like the 
ones of the last century. 


The halls now became an important feature, and ran up often to the 
roof. ‘They were always in this case open to the rafters. Oak panelling 
was sometimes introduced, and the whole house had a more habitable 
appearance ; solid and well suited to the manners of the time, when, as 
Whitaker remarks, a death and birth were alternately the causes for 
boisterous sorrow and unrestrained joy. Still, the old defences were not 
lost sight of. Moats were retained, with draw-bridges and portcullises, and 
to most of the houses was built a peel tower or refuge, in case of sudden 
assault. 

In some dwellings of this period the entertainmg rooms were on the 


second storey, reached by a staircase from without, the lower storey being 
B 
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occupied with the servants’ rooms and kitchen. These, however, are not 
very common. 


In the 14th century, Ecclesiastical Architecture was in its greatest glory. 
The windows were divided into a greater number of lights, and the mul- 
lions lost themselves in every imaginable variety of tracing. Crockets 
finials and bosses threw off their stiffness; and all manner of interior 
finishings were graceful and delicate. Of course Domestic Architecture 
could not remain stationary, and in some buildings it almost seems to have 
kept pace with the churches. 


Brimstage Tower, in Cheshire, is an example of this style, though not a 
good one; it was probably a sort of peel or refuge tower, and has been 
attached to a much larger and more ancient mansion than exists at present. 
The lowest storey was probably at one time a chapel; but now it is a dairy, for 
the hall has been converted into a farm house. Indeed there is perhaps 
scarcely a single house of this or the following century which has not suf- 
fered a similar fate; and in the unlettered tenant we have too true a picture 
of its aristocratic founder. Instead of moleskins, the latter may have worn 
miniver and cloth of gold, and instead of a flail wielded a less innocent and 
equally heavy sword : but in intelligence there was little difference ; and a 
life of field sports and war had certainly not a more humanising effect 
upon the one, than the cultivation of the soil upon the other. 


There are no good examples of houses of the 14th century in either of 
these counties. All that we have are built with a view to resist the incur- 
sions, perhaps of their Caledonian neighbours, who sometimes carried their 
depredations as far as Lancashire. Gleaston Castle, already mentioned, was 
built about the middle of this century, and has a most imposing appearance 
from its situation, and three frail towers, with a connecting wall, which are 
still remaining; but the mortar, unlike that in buildings of this period, was 
very inferior, not much better than mud. The building has in consequence 
gradually yielded to the destroying chemistry of time. 


It is about the middle of this century that we have the earliest existing 
specimens of wooden Halls. They were built in the following manner. 
Trunks of oak trees were cut in two, down the middle. The end of each 
slice was driven into the ground, and the tops were brought to meet over- 
head. Longitudinal beams were laid from trunk to trunk, which were then 
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covered in the usual way. In some old buildings, the walls are made of 
planks, overlapping like the sides of clinker-built ships. In others they 
are filled in with plaster. The latter style became more general, and 
originated the black and white timbered houses which ornament these 
counties, and of which we shall have occasion to speak at greater length. 


Dr. Whitaker considers Salmesbury Hall and the Grange at Whalley to 
be the earliest examples we have now. Though they were both built probably 
some time after the 14th century, they are, no doubt, very early examples. 
Bagilly Hall, in Cheshire, is a noble example; and Radcliffe Tower, near 
Bolton, was also a capital specimen in Whitaker's time. He gives a 
curious plate and description of it; and as it is now going fast to decay, 


and has greatly altered since he wrote, I shall use his own words:—‘ The two 
massy principals which support the roof are the most curious specimens 
of ancient wood work I have ever seen. The broadest piece of timber is 
2 feet 7 inches by 10 inches. A wall plate on the outside of one beam, 
from end to end, measures 2 feet by 10 inches. The walls are finished at 
the square with a moulded cornice of oak. At the bottom of this room is a 
door opening into one of the towers, the lower part of which only remains, 
of massive grout work, and with three arches, each furnished with a funnel 
or aperture like a chimney. On the left side of the hall are the remains 
of a very curious window-frame of oak, wrought in Gothic tracery, but 
square at top Near the top of the hall on the right, are the remains of a 
doorway opening into what was once a staircase, and leading to a large 
chamber above the kitchen, the approach to which beneath was by a door 
of massy oak, pointed at top. The kitchen and apartment above, stood at 
right angles to the top of the hall, and are separated from it by a wall of 
oak work. The chamber is 38 feet long by 18 feet 5 inches, and has two 
massy arches of oak without mouldings, but an oaken cornice moulded like 
those in the hall. The floor was of thick oak plank. The height to the 
point of the arches is 16 feet. Over the high tables of ancient halls, as is 
the case in some college halls at present, it was common to have a small 
aperture, through which the lord or master could inspect unseen what was 
going on in the hall below; but in this situation in Radcliffe is a ramified 
window of oaken work, opening from the apartment above mentioned, but 
now closed up.” Radcliffe Hall was built in or about the reign of Henry IV. 


It is somewhat singular that fire-places were not commonly used till the 
reign of Henry VI. What the reason for such carelessness to the creature 
comforts can have been, it is difficult to say. They had been invented 
before the Conquest, and were neither complicated nor expensive; but our 
forefathers seem in many good houses to have contented themselves with 
lighting a fire on a hearth in the floor, and allowing the smoke to depart 
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through an aperture in the ceiling; a remarkable example of the light 
estimation in which what even our poor now consider necessaries were then 
held. A commotion of any kind, or the opening of a door, must have filled the 
room with smoke; and even when all was still, if the smoke departed 
through the intended aperture, it must have been singularly manageable. 


Smithill’s Hall, near Bolton, contains some good examples of the Domes- 
tic Architecture of the time of Henry VII. Ina flagged passage to one 
of the rooms, is a foot-print, purporting to have been made by Geo. Marsh, 
the martyr, when brought up before Sir Roger Barton, in the days of Queen 
Mary. This room was once filled with oak panelling, of great beauty, which 
the present proprietor, Peter Ainsworth, Esq., has removed to another room, 
of precisely similar shape, built for the purpose.* The ancient dining 
hall, now used, I believe, for one of the kitchen offices, has an open roof, of 
earlier character than we commonly find in dwelling-houses, and is perhaps 
the most valuable specimen in Lancashire. It is earlier than the hammer 
beam, and has every appearance of belonging to the decorated period. 


But a more complete change than any former one, was to take place in our 
Domestic Architecture, which is a most striking illustration of the compara- 
tive security of life and property. It must have been in the latter end of the 
15th century that the timber and plaster houses, peculiar almost to these 
counties, began to grow common; and however well this style has shewn 
itself calculated to resist the ravages of time, it was ill fitted to withstand 
the violence of an enemy. A fire lighted at any of the corners where a post 
stood must soon have brought the building to the ground. Moats, how- 
ever, were still retained, and in some instances even draw-bridges, but 
these can have been for little more than show, as many gentlemen even 
now will build a castellated house. They may possibly have become service- 
able in the troublesome times of Charles I. They were built in the 
following manner. Heavy oak posts were driven into the ground at each 
angle, and wherever a beam rested; and cross pieces were fastened to these 
on the level of each floor. The spaces were filled in with laths and clay, and 


* The panelling consists chiefly of a variation of the linen pattern, with a diapered 
ground, and one row of heraldic and variegated panels, with heads, probably of the 
Barton and Radcliffe families, on the upper part. 
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the surface coated over with very fine plaster, which was variegated with 
quatrefoils, diamonds, and many other devices in black. Quatrefoils seem 
to have been the most ancient figures. Herring-bone work is found in 
both ancient and modern examples. Indeed, so much does each building 
alter according to the taste of the owner, and so perseveringly were the old 
forms copied in many subsequent examples, that it would be very difficult 
to form any certain system. The only tests are often inside. Some- 
times the plaster is tinted, as at Chorley Hall, near Alderley, where the 
colour is yellow ochre. This gives a more subdued tone, which is certainly 
preferable. 


It is difficult, or perhaps impossible, to ascertain what is the date of the 
earliest timbered house in Lancashire and Cheshire. Some of the most 
ancient have, perhaps, no records remaining. At Bold Hall, in Lancashire, 
there is a most curious relic —a painting of the ancient seat of the Bold 
family, dated 1712. When the painting was taken the hall was complete, 
and certainly it must have been a most princely residence. All that remains 
now is the tower and gateway, and some idea may be formed of its former 
size when we look at the comparatively small figure which the tower makes in 
the picture, though it is a large farm-house, It is the most modern part of 
the mansion. The entertaining rooms were on the second storey, and 
were approached by a staircase from the court-yard. There isa lobby through 
the middle of the house, and the door-arches seem to have been equilateral. 
All these are marks of antiquity. The chimneys are very tall, and unlike those 
of most other mansions. There is a farm-house in the neighbourhood, 
called Cranshaw Hall, built much in the same style, but not quite so 
ancient; the exterior is perfect, but the inside is sadly mutilated. 
Lydiate Hall, near Ormskirk, is a good example of a timbered house of 
of the time of Henry VIII. It occupies three sides of a quadrangle. The great 
hall, used now as a kitchen and wash-house, is very perfect. The ceiling is 
divided into panels; and at the intersection of each rib, over one end of the 
room, is a most beautifully carved boss. A bed-room, up stairs, has a 
remarkably fine ceiling also, and a highly enriched cornice. Some doors 
in the house are ornamented with devices of Henry VIII. and one of his 
Queens. 


In the reign of Elizabeth many Italian features crept into dwelling- 
houses. We find Roman capitals, columns, and cornices, and indeed almost 
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all the Roman ornaments; but they are very ill-formed, and opposed 
to every rule laid down by Chambers or Palladio. Ionic columns, for 
example, were 12 diameters in length, instead of (as Chambers lays down) 
rather more than 8, and often ornamented round the neck with an 
Elizabethan frill. But for all this, however metamorphosed and extravagant 
the details, an Elizabethan composition, as a whole, is often very noble. 
Many houses in the southern counties were so enriched that it would be 
difficult to point out any part which could contain more ornaments. Ashlar 
and brick with quoins were commonly employed now in most parts of 
England. But though we have a few examples, as at Crewe and Brereton 
Halls, timber and plaster retained their ground in these counties, and the 
only alteration to these was inside, where they were not so much behind 
their neighbours in splendour. A most singular contrast does the dingy 
worm-eaten exterior often present, to the hall and gallery inside. Speke is 
familiar, probably, to all of us, and there are few more stately, venerable 
rooms than the dining-hall. Wardley Hall, near Manchester, is a good 
example of the houses of a smaller class. It, too, is built in a quadrangle, 
with an open court inside, which is entered by an arch-way between two 
chimney stacks. The present tenant has uncovered a most beautiful room 
of panelled oak, which before was plastered over. When I was there last 
summer, the Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, the well-known lecturer on astronomy, 
had paid Wardley Hall a visit, and examined the skull which figures so con- 
spicuously in the ancient stories of Lancashire, and purports to have 
belonged to Roger Downes, in Charles the Second’s reign. Strange to 


say, though it has been handed down from tenant to tenant as genuine, he 
discovered it to be a woman’s. What new turn this may give to the tragic 


story, it is impossible to say. One of the finest examples of a house of this 
period in Lancashire or Cheshire is Bramhall Hall, near Stockport, the 
residence of Lady Davenport. This has been so admirably delineated by 
Nash, that any description would be useless; but it is so well filled with 
old furniture, and kept so nearly in its original state, that even Nash's 
drawings give only a partial idea of it. The ceilings are enriched with 
plaster; and this is certainly an early specimen, for in many contemporary 
houses we still find oak. 


In the reign of Charles I. we do not find so many timbered houses, 
(probably oak trees were becoming scarce,) but bricks and stone were the 
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principal materials for construction. Bricks were commonly used in some 
parts of England in the middle of the 14th century. A writer in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. V., p. 35, doubts, and with some reason, whether 
they were ever entirely disused. There are in some parts of England remains 
of mansions of great antiquity, built entirely of bricks moulded to suit their 
situation, and still retaining their sharp edges very perfectly. In Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire we find few, if any, such examples. Sometimes in a 
timbered house, as at Soss Moss, (described at a former meeting by 
Mr. Brooke,*) the spaces between the beams were filled up with brick. At 
that hall, too, there is rather a characteristic stack of chimneys, with dentils, 
formed by projecting bricks angularly under the capping. ‘There are some 
tolerably good remains, at Hale Hut, Bank Hall, and Marple; but 
bricks had not been generally used here till after the reign of Charles I. 


It is somewhat singular that stone houses of the early part of the 17th 
century had a strong resemblance to some of Henry the Higth’s time. 
Tranmere Hall, for example, might pass for a considerably older building 
than it is, but for an unmistakable 1614 over the garden door, and this is 
even much more certain in its character than some. The windows were 
divided as formerly by moulded mullions, and often have a Tudor dripstone. 
As a general rule, however, the lights of Tudor windows were arched; but 
even this is no certain mark, for we sometimes find each kind of window in 
the same building, where they seem to be of equal antiquity. <A better 
test is the jamb-moulding which in latter houses has a very Roman cha- 
racter, but in the Tudor hardly differs from the jambs of church windows 
of the 15th century. 


Before the 18th century set in, dwellings had lost almost all their gothic 
character, and the substitution of sash windows for mullions, stamped the 
house with an entirely different appearance, which has hardly altered to 
the present day. At Lyme Hall, in Cheshire, and Wrightington Hall, 
Lancashire, are some of the earliest specimens of sash windows. Lyme is 
one of the most gorgeous residences in either county. Bold, Croxteth, 
and Bank (Warrington) are somewhat later, but much in the same style. 
The houses of the latter end of the 18th century differed little from 





* Proceedings and Papers, vol. I. pp. 12 and 14. 
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those of the former. In Hanover Street there are some good examples. 
Foreign architects were frequently employed about this time, and many 
noblemen’s seats now standing were built. The architecture is decidedly 
Vitruvian ; and some of the buildings have a commanding exterior, but the 
interior enrichments are, for the most part, sea-weedy and stringy. 


In attempting to give, in so small a compass, the characteristics of our 
domestic architecture from the Norman conquest, the notice of each building 
has been necessarily very brief. Many of them have histories and peculi- 
arities that would occupy us an evening; and numberless others, I have 
been unable to allude to, as Townley, Rufford, and Ince in Lancashire, 
and in Cheshire Carden, West Leigh, &c., &c., all equally deserving 
attention and of great antiquity; preferring to point out the peculiarities 
of each century rather than to swell the list with examples. 


At the suggestion of one of our Secretaries I have much pleasure in 
acknowledging, that whatever building I have wished to see, the occupant 
has exhibited civility and even hospitality; so that no gentleman who shall 
feel inclined to examine any old hall for us, has occasion to fear that 
it will be inaccessible. 


An intimacy with the past corrects our impressions of the present. When 
we stand within the roofless walls of some ancient mansion, whose halls 
and court-yards are now occupied by rank grass, and whose mullions are 
thickened by moss and lichens—we cannot but exclaim, as we recollect that 
this is perhaps the only relic of some once mighty family—‘ Tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 

Johnson remarks with great force and beauty—‘‘ Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses—whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the. present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings. * * That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 


gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Lona.” 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


SESSION Ill. JANUARY 2nd, 1851. No. 3. 


The Third ordinary Meeting of the Session was held at the Collegiate 
Institution, 


J. W. WuirEHEAD, Eisq., in the Chair. 


John Holmes, Esq., late Mayor of Liverpool, was enrolled a Member 
of the Society. 

Captain W. C. Oates, of 18, Cavendish Place, Bath, was elected a 
Member of the Society. 


The following Presentations to the Society were announced :— 


From Dr. Kendrick, Warring- The King’s Majesty’s Declaration to his 
ton. Subjects concerning Lawful Sports to be 
used, 1618.—Reprint, 1817. 


Portrait of Joanna Southcote. 

Ditto of Richard Robt. Jones, Linguist. 
Ditto of W. Roscoe. 

Ditto of Ditto, small size. 

View of the House, (Mount Pleasant, Liver- 


pool) in which Roscoe was born, drawn 
on stone by 8. Austin, 1827. 


From C. Roach Smith, Esq., An Antique Spoon. 
B.S.A. An Ancient Pair of Shears. 
Shoes of the time of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIL. 
, Two Keys and a fragment of Glass. 
From the Rev. Canon Raines. An original Letter from John Plumbe, Esq., 
of Wavertree, to Francis Gaskell, Bishop 


of Chester, relative to the Patronage of 
Aughton Parish, dated 7th March, 1720. 


From Thomas Garnett, Esq., 
Mayor of Clitheroe. 


From the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 


From H. C. Pidgeon, Esq. 
From Andrew Lamb, Esq. 


From J. W. Whitehead, Esq. 
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Drawings of Celts in Stone and Metal. 


Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
from Session 1836-7 to 1848-9—4 vols. 
in 13 parts. 

Drawings illustrative of Dr. Hume’s Paper. 

The Ancient and Modern Tobacco Pipes 
illustrative of his own Paper. 


A M.S. Translation of a Treatise on the 
Ancient Chronology of our Ancestors, and 
on Remarkable Days, by Professor Munch. 


The following Articles were exhibited :-— 


By Thomas Garnett, Esq., 
Mayor of Clitheroe. 


By Rey. Canon Raines. 


By Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A. 


By Rev. Dr. Hume. 


A Stone Hammer of curious material and 
form, found at Otley, in Yorkshire, at a 
depth of 8 feet, in the lowest stratum of 
Gravel, overlying the clay. 


A Brass Celt of perfect construction, which 
was one of two found in the River Ribble, 
at Clitheroe. 


An Ivory Chessman, formed of two lions 
addorsed, with a feather-shaped tree over- 
shadowing both, found in the clay floor 
of a cottage at Ribchester. 


A Rent Roll of the Priory of Cockersand. 

A Stone Malleus, of peculiar shape. A 
dark Stone Celt, of perfect form. 

Two Stone Hammers, with grooves for mount- 
ing. 

A Shing Bolt. 

Four Arrow Heads in flint and quartz, and 
a Spear Point in stone. 

A French Engraving of Instruments of 
Stone. 

A Stone Hatchet similar to the European 
ones, from New Zealand. 

Two Caffre Spears, to show the way of fixing 
the point. 


Two Wamrahs, or instruments for throwing 
the spears, from N. 8. Wales, to show 
the way of attaching points. 
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By R. A. Thicknesse, Esq., A Gold Coin of A. Vitellius—legend on 
M.P., Wigan. the obverse, “A. Vitellius, Imp. Ger- 
manicus”; on the reverse, ‘“‘ Clementin, 
Imp. German.” This coin, borrowed from 
the Rev. W. Gunning, Rector of Wigan, 
was found recently in a field closely ad- 
joming Wigan, and on the line of the 
Roman Road described by the late Mr. 
Sibson, in his Paper on Roman Roads, 
in Baines’s History of Lancashire. 


By Richard Peddar, Esq., A Pen-and-ink Drawing of the Pretender, set 
Preston. as a locket. 


A Circular Print of those who suffered for 
Loyal Virtue, 1746. 


The following Papers were read :— 


I.—Notes on A Visit to HEYsHAM. 
By John Robson, Esq. 


Having had an opportunity of spending an hour at Heysham last 
summer, I beg to lay before the Society the notes made then, and hope 
that some gentleman who has more time, and who may be able to make 
sketches of the very curious remains in that out-of-the-way village will give 
the Society such an account of them as they deserve. 


Heysham is a small place 8 miles from Lancaster, on the side of a 
rocky hill which forms the south-west horn of Morecambe Bay. The Parish 
Church and Rectory are on the slope ; and above these, on the top of a 
rock, is what remains of St. Patrick’s Chapel. This rock has been levelled, 
and the sides apparently cut down, so as to isolate it from the hill, which 
rises much higher to the south and south-west ; it 1s perhaps 130 to 150 
yards in circumference at the top. The Chapel, about 8 yards long, by 3 wide, 
stands on the north side, and the sea dashes against the rocks below. The 
whole of the west end is destroyed. A portion of the north wall connected with 
the eastern gable—which is complete—and a part of the south wall are still 
standing. ‘There is no appearance of a window, or indeed any opening at 
the eastern end. The south wall, which is destroyed towards the east, has 
a doorway near the west extremity. This doorway, between 2 and 3 feet 
wide, is the only part that has any architectural character. The sides 
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exactly correspond, each jamb being formed of four stones, which form 
the whole thickness of the wall ‘The lower stones are above 2 feet 
high, and more than a foot wide, the thickness being about 2 feet. Upon 
these are two stones of the same dimensions in width and thickness, 
but only 4 inches high. Then upon these two larger ones corresponding 
with the large ones below, and upon these again two smaller ones, which 
form the imposts upon which a large stone, worked into a semi-circular 
arch, rests. This stone is of an irregular shape above, and has on its 
surface three arched shallow hollows, with small fillets or rounds between. 
The masonry, except in this doorway, is of the rudest kind. This wall, as 
already mentioned, is destroyed towards the east, but there is a splay of 
about 18 inches which shows the existence of a window. 


The arch of the doorway on the inside has a similar moulding to that on 
the outside, but it is more dilapidated; anda third stone worked into an 
arch, may be seen between them in the soffit, each resting on the imposts 
or jambs. 


The rock graves on the west of the Chapel, on the edge of the rock— 
may have formed a family sepulture. There are seven of various sizes; 
one for an infant apparently, and another fora child or young person. 
Each has a square hole at the head (for which a cavity has been worked) 

for a cross, but the crosses and covers are all gone. There are two others 
to the south-east ; and below the remains of a perpendicular window 
abutting on the Church-yard. Under those on the west the rock has the 
appearance of having been cut down, and the field below may have been 
entrenched. 


The Parish Church, which is to the east, is in a pitiful state. It has a 
peculiar arrangement of round arches, as if it had consisted of two or 
three aisles. The piers are formed in the same way as the door jambs 
described before, of large and small stones alternately, and ornamented with 
three bands of the rope moulding for capitals. Some sculptured stones in 
the Church-yard, of interlaced work, are evidently of a very early period, 
and well worthy of a careful examination. 


There seems a great likeness between the Chapel of St. Patrick and the 
ancient oratories in Cornwall, which have been described in the Archeolo- 
gical Journal, and attributed to the 4th or 5th century. We are told by 
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Beda, that by the Scottish missionaries in the reign of King Oswald— 
‘“‘Construebantur ecclesiz per loca”—in the early part of the 7th century. 
Whether, however, we can refer St. Patrick’s to either of these periods, or 
whether it belongs to a later time, can only be ascertained by a very minute 
examination, and diligent comparison with analogous buildings, especially 
those of Cornwall and Ireland. 


Is there any tradition of any sort connected with the locality? It seemed 
a very likely place for the marvellous, but my inquiries were without suc- 
cess. I hope, however, that some other member of the Historic Society 
may be more fortunate; and indeed the short time at my disposal hardly 
allowed me any chance of learning the folk lore of a most picturesque 
neighbourhood. 


Il.—Norrs on THE UsE oF THE Ciay Topacco Pipr In ENGLAND. 
By Andrew James Lamb, Esq. 


Though the history of the use of Tobacco in England is well known, that 
of the Pipes in which it was smoked has excited but little attention, and on 
this account alone, the data from which the age of Clay Pipes may be deter- 
mined are very limited. 


The first question involved in the inquiry is that of the introduction of 
Tobacco into this country. Opposed to those who give the merit of it to 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584, are others who assert the date to be far anterior 
to this. Savary, in his ‘“ Dictionnaire Universel de Commerce,” dated 
Geneva, 1723, says that Tobacco was known among the Persians upwards 
of 400 years before the time he wrote, and supposes it to have been ob- 
tained from Egypt. Ewlia Effendi, a Turkish traveller, states that a Pipe 
head, retaining the smell of Tobacco smoke, was found in cutting through 
the wall of a house built in Constantinople before the birth of Mahomet. 


At Bannockstown, in Kildare, in the year 1784, a human skull was dug 
up, between the teeth of which a short black Pipe was discovered. About 
the same time other Pipes were found of a similar shape to this one, which 
is very peculiar. These, together with human bones, were found in stone 
coffins on the banks of the Liffey. In the ‘‘ Anthologia Hibernica” an 
account of these Pipes is given, in which the writer supposes them to have 
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belonged to Danes killed while fighting with the native Irish, in the 10th 
century. In several parts of North America, Pipes are found imbedded 
in Tumuli of very great age, on some of which are trees of 300 years’ 
growth. Whether Tobacco or some other vegetable of similar character 
was smoked in these Pipes is a point of dispute, but one which does not 
concern the question at issue. 


If Sir Walter Raleigh was not the first to introduce Tobacco into Eng- 
land, it was undoubtedly through his example that the habit of smoking 
became general. His Tobacco-box is described as being capable of holding 
about a pound of the ‘“ weed,” and being surrounded by a plate of metal 
pierced with holes for holding Pipes. 


In 1598 Pipe smoking was practised at theatres and places of public 
amusement, and was one of the accomplishments of the gentlemen of that 
day. 

The fact of the prevalence of the custom about the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th century may be ascertained from the frequent men- 
tion made of it in the writings of authors of that period. Spenser in the 
« Fairy Queen,” Ben Jonson in “ Every Man in his Humour,” and King 
James I. in the well known “ Counterblast,” alike make mention of it. 
It is also evident that about this time Tobacco-smoking was much pre- 
scribed medicinally. Dr. Everard, in a pamphlet entitled the “ Panacea, 
or the Universal Medicine, being a discovery of the wonderful virtues of 
Tobacco,” speaks of it in this light. 


The Pipes in the Museum of the Society marked Nos. I. to XII. were 
found in the bed of the Thames, near Putney Bridge, and are specimens of 
the forms used between the years 1600 and 1800. Great numbers of these 
Pipes are found in the same river, particularly between London Bridge and 
Teddington, a distance of some thirty miles. The great number of these and 
other antiquities found in this part of the river may be accounted for from 
the circumstance of its having been a highway of communication for so 
longa time. Nos. I. and II. are specimens of Pipes used about 1688; 
Pipes exactly similar to these being found at Hoylake, in Cheshire, on the 
site of the camp where the troops of King William ITT. were located pre- 
vious to their embarkation for Ireland; and also on the battle field of the 
Boyne, at Dundalk, and in other parts of Ireland where these troops were 
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quartered, From the circumstance of a large number of these being 
Dutchmen, it is possible that some of the Pipes may be of Continental 
manufacture. In the painting known as the ‘“‘ Trumpeter,” by Francis 
Van Mieris the elder, a Pipe is represented in the mouth of the trooper, 
the shape of which is exactly similar to that marked No. II. Van 
Mieris flourished during the latter half of the 17th century, and the 
dress of the man represented in the picture being of that period, it is 
pretty certain, from the well known accuracy of delineation of this painter, 
that the Pipe depicted is such a one as was used during his lifetime. The 
characteristics of this sort of Pipe were a thick short stem, seldom or 
never more than 10 or 12 inches in length, and straight ; a small bowl, 
thick at the bottom, and capable of holding but little Tobacco ; and a short 
flat heel, on which the Pipe will stand with the bowl upright. 


This kind was probably used as early as 1600, or even a little earlier, 
making it the first kind of Pipe manufactured in England. | 


As Pipes become modern it will be observed that they lose much of their 
heavy clumsy appearance: the stem becomes thinner, longer, and more 
curved; the bowl larger, and more open at the top; and the heel smaller, 
and more pointed. 


The specimens marked IX., X., and XI. very much resemble those 
represented in Hogarth’s drawings, and probably were smoked during the 
greater part of the 18th century. 


The size, quality, and form of Clay Pipes manufactured in England 
differ greatly according to the localities from which they come. Scotch, 
Irish, and English made Pipes are easily distinguishable, 


At the present time the use of Clay Pipes is very general among the 
better class of smokers, and on this account the finish of Pipes is more 
attended to. rom all parts of the kingdom and elsewhere, Clay Pipes are 
sent to London, (many of them being manufactured for the purpose.) Nor 
have they been left wholly destitute of ornament. 


The varieties of ornamented Pipes are endless ; some of great beauty 
are to be seen. ‘lo Pipe smokers these must be of considerable interest, 
and to others they will possess some as being a branch of art manufacture. 


re 
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JiI.—On cerrain IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE PERIOD. 
By the Rev. A. dime, D.C.L., DL,D., 2.8.4. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


In a Society like ours, it is evident that many objects which are exhibited 
from time to time, or which reach us as donations, are in a great degree 
valueless to the majority, for want of some explanation. Yet a brief state- 
ment of the facts which have been ascertained, and of the opinions which have 
been held, on these subjects, is quite compatible with our general objects ; 
indeed it is not only allowable but requisite, that we should at times 
descend to elementary instruction. I have been guided in the selection of 
the present subject, by the objects which were presented to the Society 
last Session by Mr. Bragge of Chester; in flint, stone, brass, and bronze. 
They were said to be a portion of the collection of the late Dean Dawson, 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin ; but that description of them can hardly be correct. 
The whole of the Dean’s splendid collection was purchased from his family, 
by the Royal Irish Academy, in 1841, for £1,000 ;* and forms at present 
the principal feature in the Antiquarian collection of the Academy. 


During the last century and a half, certain small objects of stone have 
at intervals attracted the attention of the curious. The vulgar supposed 
them to be the result of witchcraft; unguided tradition sometimes called 
them “ thunder stones ;” the unreflecting attributed the peculiarity of their 
shapes to mere accident ; the more intelligent saw that their forms must 
have been the result of human agency. Subsequently, they acquired the 
names of stone hammers, stone hatchets, arrows, &c. From a slight 
connexion in their form, and an evident connexion in their general 
purpose, with certain metallic instruments called celts, the name is often 
extended to these also, with or without the qualifying prefix ‘stone celts.” 
It is not clear that the term “celts,” as applied to these instruments, had 
originally the slightest reference to any particular race of men; it is 
unquestionable, however, that the word has given them a popular identi- 
fication with the Celtic races of Europe, and consequently has tended to 
assign them to a particular era. 





* Proceedings, ii. 383. 
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An extended examination of the products of human skill has led to a 
more minute grouping of objects by Mr. C. J. Thomsen of Copenhagen: and 
to a corresponding classification of the tribes of mankind. Thus, the 
readiest implements which present themselves to a primitive people, are 
those which require little or no preparation—as the club formed from a 
broken bough, the dagger from an antler of the deer, the spear point from 
a tusk or splintered bone. Omitting vegetable substances—the objects of 
this era of civilization include bones, horns, and shells, and it is known 
as the Bone Period. Next in refinement and skill are the objects of the 
Stone Period, of which it is our business to treat at present. The period 
at which metals were worked must have been subsequent, and the simplest 
metals must have been first used. Thus copper, either in its primitive 
state, or under the modification of bronze, (called ‘“ brass,”) was used from 
very early times, and is the metal of which we first read in the history of 
any country. The era during which it was exclusively or mainly used, is 
called the Bronze Period. Later stillin the use of the metals, we have 
the Iron Period, and in the advanced stages of it the use of Steel.* 


It is not to be supposed that these four periods are distinguishable by 
dates, or that they can be marked with definiteness in any country of the 
world.+ The division simply serves to show the natural order in which the 
labours of man must have progressed ; and the difference of material is suffi- 
ciently marked to make the classification easily remembered. But in every 
country, there are or have been people of different degrees of advance- 
ment. The ignorant in past ages, as well as now, would use the simple 


* When Worsaae is quoted in this paper, the following work is alluded to :—‘‘ The 
Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, by J. J. A. Worsaae, translated and applied to the 
illustration of similar remains in England, by William J. Thoms,” 8vo. London, 1849. 
He treats only of the Stone Period, the Bronze Period, and the Iron Period, scarcely 
noticing the instruments of Bone at all. 

About a month after this paper was read, a volume was published, entitled “The 
Archeology & Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, by Daniel Wilson, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,’ 8vo. London, 1851. He follows Worsaae in 
treating of these three periods, which are called (1) the Primeval or Stone Period; (2) 
the Archaic or Bronze Period; (3) the Teutonic or Tron Period. But he adds (4) the 
Christian Period. Under the ‘‘ weapons and implements of the Stone Period,” he gives 
those of bone ; and illustrations of them appear at pages 141, 148, and 144, of his book. 

M. de Perthes notices implements of bone, shell, horn, and wood; but they are 
naturally included in his more general subject. 


4 When Columbus discovered America the use of iron was unknown, and many of the 
simple natives did not use even copper or bronze. 
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implements of their fathers, while the more intelligent would adopt what- 
ever had been found most suitable. Thus, while every age of man must 
have belonged to some one or other of these great epochs, almost every 
age of the past presents us with more than one of the grades of civilization ; 
the individuals being contemporary and possibly living adjacent to each 
other. 


If, instead of examining only one country of the world, we look to the 
whole family of mankind, we find even now, the Caffre pointing his spear 
with bone or the teeth of the shark; the New Zealander hewing down his foe 
with a stone axe; the negro of Western Africa working in copper or gold 
because it is easily managed ; and the Huropean—like Solon with Creesus,— 
preferring iron even to the precious metals. Thus, the grades of civilization 
still exist at different parts of the globe ; and the analogy of existing cus- 
toms, which are well known, will assist us in examining a less civilized 
period in the population of our own or of neighbouring countries. 


Il.—Locatity. 


It would perhaps be impossible to name a county of England in which 
objects of stone have not been procured; for they are now become so 
common that except the specimens be peculiar in form, material, number, 
or other circumstance, they are rarely thought worthy of a separate notice 
in Archeological publications. Some of the places in our own country, 
with which they have been in a great degree identified, are Northumberland, 
Lancashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Dorset, Devon, and Derbyshire. In February, 
1847, Mr. Bruce exhibited several at the Society of Antiquaries, from 
Farnham All Saints, in Suffolk.s Mr. Brand exhibited another from Stowe 
Market, in the same county, figured in the Archeologia.+ At Hoxne, 
also, in the same county, a large number were found, some of which 
were described by Mr. Frere, in the Archeologia.tf In August, 1850, 
Mr. G. J. Chester found several flints in the “Three Farthing Hill,” 
which is one of the Lowes, near Holt, Norfolk.§ Mr. Shirley exhibited 
to the Archeological Institute, in May, 1845, an axe found on Stanton 


*« Proceedings of the Society of Antiquities of London, vol. i., p. 173. 


_+ Archeologia, xvi. 361. { Tbid, xiii, 204. § Proceedings of Archeological Institute 
for December 6th, 1850. 
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Moor, Derbyshire.* Others have been found in large numbers, at an 
examination of the Barrows, in Dorset; and by Lord Londesborough, in 
Barrows, near Scarborough.+ In 1834, several were found in a primitive 
coffin near Gristhorpe, in Yorkshire,t and one was also found near Otley.§ 
In 1846 a large stone celt was found at Flixton near Manchester, in an 
ancient bank of the Mersey.|| One in the possession of Mr. Mayer, of 
this town, was found near the druidical circle of St. John’s, Cumberland. 
Mr. Henry Norris procured some near South Petherton, in Somersetshire.4 
Numerous objects have been found in a cave near Torquay, Devonshire.** 


Similar articles have been found at various times in Wales, especially 
in Anglesea,}} and a description of some arrow heads, and a knife, is given 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, by W. Wynne Foulkes, Esq.{{ They 
were found at Moel Fenlli, in the Vale of Clwyd. A curious hammer was 
found at Llanmadock in Gower.|||| Several large hammers were found in 
1849 at Llandudno, near Great Orme’s Head. 


In Scotland, they are common from the north to the south. One of 
polished granite, found near the Border, is explained by Lady 8. Riddell, 
in a letter which is inserted in the Archeeologia.$§ Mr. Wilson also describes 
several, both of flint and stone. Thus arrow heads and flint knives in 
great variety have been found in Shetland and Orkney ; 41% and at the Hill of 
Down, near Banff, a large collection of arrow heads was found, of which 
thirteen, all of the barbed kind, were found in one urn.*+ In the moss of 
Blair Drummond in Perthshire, flint arrow heads have been found; *} and a 
remarkably beautiful one in the Isle of Skye.*|| This last is now in the 
possession of Mr. John Bell of Dungannon ; and a wood-cut of it is given 
in Mr. Wilson’s book. At Craigengelt in Stirlingshire, a spear head of 
silex was found ;*§ a flint adze in Ayrshire ;*41 and arrow heads at Close- 
burn in Dumfries.*++ Stone celts and adzes have been found at Blair 
Drummond**t ; and a stone celt was found within an ancient canoe, turned 


* Archeological Journal, ii. 202. + Journal of Archeological Association, iv. 103. 
{ Worsaae xv. § Ante, p. 26. || Proceedings of Archeological Institute for Ist 
November, 1850. q Archeological Journal, i. 165. ** Torquay Directory, 1850. 
++ Pennant’s North Wales. }i Vol. i. new series, p. 89. \||| Archeological 
Journal, iii. 94. §§ Archeologia, vy. 414. 4 Wilson, p.127. *+ Ibid, pp. 61, 126. 
+t Thbid, p. 34. *|| Ibid, p. 126. *§ Ibid, p. 127. *q Ibid, p. 61. 
*+4+ Ibid, p. 122. #1 ft ibid, p. 129. 
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up in 1780 in the city of Glasgow.* Granite wedges of stone have been 
found at Southwick in Kirkeudbrightshire} ; at Mains in Dumfries! ; and 
at Tealing in Forfar. || 


In the Isle of Man they have also been found; and in the Channel 
Islands they are very numerous. Mr. Lukis, whose researches in those 
islands are well known to antiquaries, has figured and described several in 
the Journal of the Archeological Association. He says that about a 
hundred stone celts have from time to time been picked up in Guernsey 
alone.4 


Of Ireland, Mr. W. F. Wakeman declares that ‘stone weapons have 
been found in every county; but in Ulster especially, they are very 
common.’** <A large number of stone hatchets and stone hammers have 
been presented recently to the Royal Irish Academy by the Shannon Com- 
missioners—found by the workmen in and near the river. Many of them 
are so uniform in size and appearance, that they have been ranged in figures 
like the instruments in an armoury, and form pretty ornaments on the walls 
of the Museum. 

Mr. Worsaae of Copenhagen recognises them in Denmark, and over the 
north countries generally, especially in Sweden and Norway, the ancient 
Scandinavia.}+ 

In France they are found in large numbers ; and the immense varieties 
collected by M. Boucher de Perthes, near Abbeville, have enabled him to 
extend his inductions, so as to throw a new light on the whole subject.tt 

In Germany they have been found on the banks of the Elbe'||; and pro- 
bably in several other situations. 


If we pass to America, we find them in Jamaica, $§ and also among the 
early Mexicans.{/1 In the continent of North America we find them 





* Wilson, p. 35. + Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, xvii.110. { Archeologia, 
vil. 414. || Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, iv. 101. §° iil. pe P27. 
q Archeological Journal, i. 226. ** Wand Book of Irish Antiquities, p. 153. 
++ Worsaae, pp. il, 12. tt “Antiquites Celtiques et Antediluviennes: Memoir sur 
l industrie primitive et les arts a leur origine. Paris, 1849.” It is illustrated with 
80 plates representing 1600 figures. ||| Archeologia, ii. 118. §§ Antiquités 
Celtiques, 113. q¢ Archeologia, 11. 118. Robertson’s America, Book V. 
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sometimes near the surface, and sometimes deep below. A few years 
ago a skeleton of the Mastodon Giganteus of Cuvier, was exhibited in 
this town, the bones of which had been dug up at the river Pomme de 
Terre, in the basin of the Mississippi. Beneath some of the ribs were 
found flint arrow heads, * indicating the contemporaneous presence of man. 
In the same valley, the tumuli disclose numerous stone celts, hammers, 
and arrow heads, like those in our own Barrows.+ M. de Perthes has in 
his possession three small axes very similar in size, material, and form, 
one of which was obtained near Abbeville, another at Naples, and the 
third at Calcutta.| The second and third may have been carried to those 
places, or they may have been indigenous. ‘They are also found in Japan, 
the South Sea Islands,|| with the Esquimaux, the Fins, and the Bogjes- 
mans.§ Flint flakes and arrow heads have been found on the tomb of the 
Plateans at Marathon.4] 


As a general rule, they are more frequently found on the sea coast, and 
near the banks of rivers, than elsewhere ; *** and this is just the sort of situa- 
tion which a primitive people would occupy. 


Mr. Payne Knight says ++ that they are only found in the northern and 
eastern portions of the Roman Empire; I’rance in the south beimg the only 
country that is exceptional. 


JiL.—F ors. 


Ifwe except those that are made of flint, the forms are simple and well known. 
The stone implements may be divided into two great classes, the malleus or 
hammer, which is perforated with a hole, and the awe, which was occasionally 
mounted’ and used for other purposes. In the manufacture of them, it some- 
times occurred that a natural hole in a stone was taken advantage of, to make 
a malleus or large hammer.{} There are also the implements of flint. 


M. de Perthes remarks, that the principal forms were fixed and un- 
deviating, || and there is unquestionably a great similarity in the articles of 





* Testimony of Mr. Koch, the finder and exhibiter. + Smithsonian Contributions, 
vol. I. quoted by Wilson, p. 102. t Antiquites Celtiques, 112. || Worsaae, 23. 
§ Wilson, 29. q Ibid, 212, ** Antiquites Celtiques, 82. ++ Archeeologia, 


Xvi, 220. tt Antiquités Celtiques, 327. \|| Ibid, 112. 
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the same class. our or five types are all that are generally known, the 
rest are merely modifications of these. The following are a few varieties. 


In 1770, Mr. Pegge described one at the Society of Antiquaries, an 
engraving of which is given in the Archzeologia, which united the properties 
of the malleus and axe. It was 9 inches long, 23 broad (thick ?), and 
7 Ibs. in weight. 


One in the possession of Mr. Mayer resembles this; but is ground or 
split off at one side of the edges. 


In the Museum of the Royal Inish Academy there is one from New 
Zealand, with rounded shoulders; it appears designed more for ornament 
than for use. 


In the Archeological Journal,* and in Worsaae,| is the representation 
of one which was exhibited by Mr. Francis, found at Gower, in South 
Wales. Though of the malleus form, it is wedged at both edges like a 
double axe. { 


On April 2nd, 1846, William Bromet, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., exhibited 
drawings of two at the Society of Antiquaries,|| which belong to the Museum 
at Douaiin France. One (which is of gneiss, and was found at Cantin Douai,) 
is engraved with rude lines exhibiting a human head with a conical cap, 
from each side of which hangs a broad label. The other (which is of 
striated green jasper, and was found near Arras,) bears a representation of 
a human head with a conical cap, sculptured in relief. 


A similar wedge from New Zealand, in my own possession, is not rounded 
towards its two sides, but squared like a metal chisel. It is called by the 
natives a pomam tokt. 

Those found at Hoxne in Suffolk were of the axe shape and size, 
though of flint, which is unusual. ‘They are engraved in the Archeologia, 
Vol. iii. p. 204, and appear about the following dimensions :— 
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In the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy is the model of a spear from 
Copenhagen of flint. It is a perfect imitation of a metal spear; and is 
supposed to have been made by a rude people who lived on the borders of 
a civilized one. 


There is also in the same museum a model of a flint saw, the original of 
which is at Copenhagen. 


The usual form of flint objects, however, is that of arrow heads; and in 
this form they are well known. Some of the shapes are so rude that the 
objects would hardly be suspected to be the productions of human skill ; but 
a little examination shows that they have been artificially formed. The flint 
was usually brought to its peculiar form by repeated strokes: it was rarely 
ground or polished, though that process was necessary with stone of other 
kinds. 'The details of the manufacture are still a mystery: some have 
supposed that the stone was boiled, or worked under water.* Numerous 
articles called ‘flint flakes” have been found from time to time in Scot- 
land ; apparently the raw material from which knives and arrow heads 
were formed.+ But within the last year, an account has been published 
of the discovery of a primeval workshop, with the materials and manufac- 
tures in different stages of progress. ‘This was in Kent’s Hole Cave, near 
Torquay, in Devonshire, described by the late Rev. J. MacEnerny. 


‘“‘In sinking a foot into the soil [of the common entrance,] we came 
upon flints in all forms, confusedly disseminated through the earth, and 
intermixed with fossil and human bones, the whole slightly agglutinated 
together by calcareous matter derived from the roof. My collection pos- 
sesses an example of this aggregation in a mass, consisting of pebbles, clay, 
and bone, in the midst of which is embedded a fine blade of flint, all united 
together by sparry cement. ‘The flints were in all conditions; from the 
rounded pebble as it came out of the chalk, to the instruments fabricated 
from them, as arrow and spear heads and hatchets. Some of the flint 
blocks were chipped only on one side, such as had probably furnished the 
axes ; others on several faces, presenting planes corresponding exactly to 
the long blades found by their side, and from which they had evidently 
been sliced off. Other pebbles, still more angular, and chipped at all points, 
were no doubt those which yielded the small arrow heads. These abounded 
in by far the greatest numbers. Small irregular splinters, not referrible 
to any of the above divisions, and which seem to have been struck off in 
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* Worsaae, 22. + Wilson, pp. 121, 122, 128. 
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the operation of detaching the latter, not unlike the small chips in a 
sculptor’s shop, were thickly scattered through the stuff, indicating that 
this spot was the workshop where the savage prepared his weavons of the 
chase, taking advantage of its cover and the light.” * 

Sometimes the pieces of flint were chosen from possessing peculiar 
forms, or were made to assume them: as that of a human head, face, 
foot, hand, or a portion of a bird or a beast. M. de Perthes has col- 
lected a large number of them, and the resemblances, though not very 
striking, are certainly discernible.+ After a minute examination of all the 
objects, he has classed them as follows :— 


1. Wedges or Hatchets (coins). 4. Arrow Heads. 
2. Knives. 5. Balls. 
3. Sling Bolts. 6. Symbolic Figures. 


This leaves out of account the largest kind of all, viz., the mauls or 
heavy hammers. Perhaps he includes these in his first class of wedges. 


IV.—SIzEs. 


The stone hatchets vary in length from about 8 inches to 13; or if we 
take in the smallest objects in flint, they descend to 1 inch. ‘Those which 
have been inserted in wooden handles are from 5 to 2 inches long, and 
those that. have been mounted in handles of stag’s horn are about 44 to 
54 inches.{ 

My. Shirley’s, from Derbyshire, measured 8 inches in length, and the 
breadth of the sharp edges was 3 inches.|| Lady S. Riddell’s was 9 inches 
long by 44 broad.§ The dimensions of several others have been given; and 
one exhibited by the Rev. John Brand,f was 5 inches long, 1 thick, and 
2 broad. Those which are exhibited this evening, vary from 8 to about 3 
inches in length. ‘The dimensions of two are as follows :— 
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* Cavern Researches, &ec., in the Torquay and Tor Directory, quoted by Wilson, 
pp- 185, 186. + Antiquités Celtiques, Chap. xx., “Types Primitifs des Monumens 
Druidiques.” t Antiquités Celtiques, 119. || Archeological Journal, ii. 202. 
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The stone celt found in Glasgow was 54 inches long, and 33 at its 
broadest part.* The flint spear head from Stirlingshire was 15 inches 
long.+ The mauls from Llandudno weigh from two to forty pounds, and 
‘are supposed to have been employed for crushing the copper ore.; 


V.—MatTERIALS. 


On the 9th of June, 1847, Mr. Lukis explained to the Archeeological 
Association, the materials of which the celts in the Channel Islands are 
composed. They are the following :— 


1. Serpentine. 8. Syenite. 

2. Greenstone. 9. Schistus. 

3. Granular Greenstone. 10. Yellow Hornstone or Chert. 
4. Indurated Claystone. 11. Granular Porphyry. 

5. Trap Greenstone. 12. Silicious Schist. 

6. Claystone. 13. Serpentine or Jade. 

7. Quartz. 


Those in Kent’s Hole Cave at Torquay were of flint, chert, and sienite ; 
and several in Scotland are of madreporite and slate. || 


Those in the Museum of Douay, already alluded to, are of different 
materials. Lady 8. Riddell’s was granite, and several other Scotch speci- 
mens are of the same material.§ Several in France are of white 
silex ;47 and in general in the north of France they are made of flint; a 
fact which is accounted for by the abundance of the material in the district. 
The stone of which Mr. Garnett’s malleus is formed is called calliard in the 
neighbourhood of Clitheroe; and the man who earns his livelihood by 


breaking stones, objects strongly to the heap which contains many of this 
kind. 


The pomam toki is of greenstone ; and a very large number of those 
found in Scotland are of greenstone, though none of that material exists in 
the districts. The one from the Glasgow canoe is of this material.** 


In France, some are of brown freestone ; but in general those are the 
best and admit of the highest polish that are formed from the primitive 
rocks. 





* Wilson, p. 30. + Ibid, p 127. t Ibid, p. 206. || Ibid, pp. 128, 129, 186. 
§ Ibid, p. 106. Ff Antiquites Celtiques, 105.  ** Wilson, p. 129. 
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F'rom the large quantities of flint flakes and flint arrow heads which have 
been found in Scotland, the natural inference has been drawn that they 
were the articles of a rude commerce. In many parts of Scotland flint does 
not exist, yet, like the axes of greenstone, flint objects are found there 
occasionally in large numbers. ‘The Nimrods of those days, the slayers of 
man and beast, fish and fowl, exchanged, no doubt, their own manufactures 
for articles so indispensable. M. de Perthes is not far wrong, therefore, if 
at all, in calling them Money, or a medium of exchange.* 


A curious circumstance which has been brought to light by M. de Perthes 
is, that some of the celts or axes are made of soft materials, though as 
perfect in shape or form as the hardest. Some are made of chalk, others 
of bitumen, and even of wood.| ‘The wood is of various kinds, but oak 
predominates ;+ perhaps the explanation is, that it has better resisted the dis- 
integrating properties of the earth and moisture. 


VI.—Movuntine. 


In former times, the hatchets and their handles were found apart, and 
were known separately ; but not having been found in connexion, their 
relation was not understood. Some years ago, however, one was found in 
its handle in a bog near Cookstown, in Ireland. It was possessed by Col. 
Stewart of Killymoon Castle; is now in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy; and a representation ofit isin Mr. Worsaae’s book. 'This fact led 
at once to an erroneous conclusion ; it was assumed that ald such hatchets 
had been mounted in handles, and the inquiry respecting the general 
design of the implements took a new turn. It was soon found, however, 
that this was not correct. Mr. Clibborn, the talented curator of the Royal 
Irish Academy, is very handy ; and he showed me his utter failure in an 
attempt to place them in handles. In fact, when the hatchet is of an oval 
or elliptical shape—and this, be it observed, is the usual one,—it is quite 
impossible to make it remain in its place in the handle. M. de Perthes, 
from a similar examination, frankly admits that the majority never were 
in handles, and says that they never were intended to be in them.) 





* Wilson, p. 121. <Antiquites Celtiques, p. 128. + Antiquités Celtiques, 124. 
t Ibid, 336. || Ibid, 322. 
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In the Archeological Journal* there is an article by M. Du Noyer on the 
placing of celts in their hafts or handles; but he seems to suppose that 
every one admitted of being placed in a handle. His article is occupied 
mainly with the bronze celt, but he notices the bone and flint ones also. 


Many years ago, Dr. Robert Ball, a gentleman well known in Dublin, and 
Director of the University Museum, was asked by the late Dean Dawson 
to put handles to celts of the most remarkable forms. He did affix the 
handles, apparently in a satisfactory manner, but his opinion of his 
own work was altered by seeing the mounting of two modern ones,— 
a stone one from a mine in Mexico, and an iron one from Little Fish Bay 
in Africa. On January 8th, 1844, he gave an account of these to the Royal 
Irish Academy,+ from which I make the following extract :— 

‘The Mexican stone celt was mounted by placing a slender rod at each 
side of it, in the direction of its length, so that the larger ends of the rods 
would have overlapped each other about two inches, had they not been 
separated by the body of the instrument. A small cord was then loosely 
wound round the ends of the rod and the included celt: when thus arranged, 
the smaller ends of the rods were brought together and tied, forming what 
sailors call a Spanish windlass. ‘The elasticity of the rods keeping a con- 
stant strain, makes a more effective handle than it would appear possible 
to form by ordinary tying, and with much less expense of time and trouble. 
The iron celt was fixed in the bend cf a club like a Scotch golf stick; by 
this arrangement, while the iron was so fixed that a stroke served to make 
it only the faster, the effectiveness of the weapon was much increased by 
the weight of the knob at its end.” 

Lately M. de Perthes has carried us a step farther, for he has found 
many of the smaller kinds in their actual mounting, in stag’s-horn, and in 
bone. The illustrations of these, referring to an early period in the history 
of the arts, come first in his book on this subject.t 


It is to be understood that these remarks refer only to the small number 
that were mounted; the majority were not so. Of course the large mallets 
were mounted, each with its wooden handle inserted like a sledge hammer. 
From the grooves in the top of several other kinds, it is clear that they 
also were mounted. It is probable that an osier or a plant branch was 
passed round and made fast with thongs; in the same manner as the 





* iv. 3. + Proceedings, ii, 511. t Antiquites Celtiques, Chap. xiv. “Instrumens 


Celtiques en corn de cerf,” Chap. xy. “ Instrumens en os, d’hommes et d’animaux.” 
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punches and chiseis of a blacksmith are at present mounted. The Glasgow 
celt, though tapering to a point, had been mounted by a band in the 
middle.* 


VII.—SrIrvation. 


Before inquiring respecting the objects or uses of these articles, it is 
important to know the sort of situations, and the general circumstances, in 


which they have been found. 


In general the hatchets that are most beautiful in finish are found near 
the surface, indicating a greater advancement in civilization, while those of 
ruder finish are found farther down. Those of the rudest character, and 
which appear to constitute primitive types, are found at the greatest depth. 


An instrument of a curious and perfect shape is usually surrounded by a 
large number of others greatly inferior in the workmanship; so that when 
one is found singly, there is often reason to believe that it is like a jewel 
out of its setting, or a word out of its context. 

Occasionally there is a vessel with the bones of animals, along with the 
stone instruments ; and we even find the bones of animals classed. One, 
for instance, contains the remains of the elephant, the bear, the wolf; and 
another those of the fox, the sheep, or the boar. Sometimes these are whole, 
at other times they are surrounded with charcoal ashes, and fragments of 
bones or of wood. It is curious that the wooden axes, that were made in 
imitation of the stone ones, are found in connexion with many bones and 
cinders, yet there is no sign of burning on them. It is clear, therefore, 
that they have served quite a different purpose. } 


The numbers in which they occur, occasionally, are quite astonishing. 


At Hoxne, in Suffolk, many baskets full were carried away by the workmen 
as useless ;+ and M. de Perthes mentions a similar case at Portlette, the 
port of Rouen. The articles were so numerous that they were borne away 
by baskets full and wheel barrows full; and when the transport of them 
had endured for hours, the water took possession of the trench, just as he 


was about to discover a new bank of silex and of potteries, not less rich 
a a et et LL 


* Wilson, p.130. . + Antiquites Celtiques, 337. t Archeologia, xiii, 204. 
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than the former.* At Port Ellen in Argyleshire, the number of flint flakes 
found in a single cist, formed a pile from eighteen inches to two feet high.+ 


The objects in connexion with which they are found are also curious. At 
Hoxne, in Suttolk, a good deal of wood was found with them ;{ and a large 
number, which were turned up at Skirlaugh, in Holderness, in 1809, and 
described by John Crosse, Esq., were wrapped in a cloth, and enclosed in 
some decayed wood.|| 


The depth at which many of these objects are found is nearly 30 feet, 
and the various substances that cover them over may be seen in the sections 
of M. de Perthes—p. 234 and p. 188. 


VITI—UszEs. 


The question—what is the use to which these objects were appropriated, 
has met with various answers. The error in each case seems to be that 
the writer or speaker has restricted them to one use or purpose ; whereas 
we know the dexterity with which the savage or semi-civilized man makes 
one instrument serve the office of several. It is possible that they were 
used for at least as many purposes as‘ similar instruments are in our own 
days; apart altogether from the mysterious offices which they may have 
served, and whichare quite unknown to us. The following is a mere indication 
of those purposes ; with such illustrations from modern customs as seem 
suitable. A full account of them would be much longer than I have 
leisure for: and I have already extended these remarks beyond the limits 
originally intended :— 


ca 


1. Arrow Heads.—This use is obvious from the shape. For the mode of 
mounting, see Worsaae. See also Caffre spears. By the country 
people in the North of Ireland and South of Scotland, these are called 
elf stones, and cattle when ill are supposed to be elf-shot by one of 
these stones. 


2. AKnives.—Zipporah, the wife of Moses, used such a knife in the circum- 
cision of her child,$ and the “sharp knives” which Joshua used at 


* Antiquités Celtiques, 110. + Wilson, p. 122. { Archeologia, xiii, 206. 


|| Archeologia, xvii. 320, § Exodus, iv. 25. 
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Gilgal** were of this kind. The word is translated in the margin 
‘knives of flints;” in the Vulgate, ‘“cultros lapideos ;” and in the 
version of B. Arias Montanus, “‘cultros petrarum.” ‘The LXX and 
the Jews say that such knives were commonly used in this work.”} At 


? 


a period when knives of metal were common in Heypt, the embalmers 
used these ancient ones for making the incision in the flank by which 
the bowels were extracted. Knives of this kind were often of a semi- 
circular shape; and in Scotland the curved edge is the sharp one, 
while in the North of Europe it is the straight edge which is sharp. 
They are called “lunar knives” in Norway and Denmark, and Pechs’ 
(i.e. Picts’) knives” by the Shetlanders.{ Chapter xvii. in the book 
of M. de Perthes treats of “ Couteaux Celtiques,” and Chapter xix. of 
** Couteaux Diluviens.” 


On the 11th of June, 1849, the Rev. Dr. Todd exhibited to the Royal 
Irish Academy a collection of flint knives and arrow heads from the 
Island of Sacrificios, on the coast of Mexico; and these are precisely 
similar to the ones known in our own country. || 


3. Sling Pellets—One of the stones which Mr. Mayer has forwarded for 
exhibition this evening is evidently a sling pellet. At Portlette, M. 
de Perthes found them in great numbers, some of which he has 
minutely described and figured.—No. 31, plate xvi. after p. 346. 


In Layard’s Illustrations, No. xxix., appear persons in the act of 
throwing stones ; and one who has just discharged a pellet from a sling. 
It is worthy of remark that the missiles wherever we can see their 
shapes, approach in appearance the objects known to ourselves. 


In the Archeologia§ two sling pellets are described by Walter 
Hawkins, F.S.A., of a kind precisely analogous to ours. ‘They were 
found lodged in the Cyclopian walls of Same, in Cephalonia. One, 
about three inches in diameter, was found along witha skeleton, in 
1809, in the cairn of Glenquicken, Kirkcudbright.7 A similar pellet 
of flint, nearly spherical, was described by Lord Londesborough in 
the Archeological Journal,** but he did not seem to be aware of its 


* Josh. v. 2, 3. + Bp. Patrick. t Wilson, p. 128. || Proceedings, iy. 371. 
§ xxxii. 96. q Wilson, 131. ae iv, 103. 
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probable uses. Another writer of great intelligence, who does not 
give his name, has found them in the Crannogues or islands, in 
Tyrone, in Ireland ; with indentations on both sides. 


4. Missiles to hurl with the hands.—They must have been useful in this 
way, especially in close attacks, and where the throwing party was on an 
elevation. The small end is usually most broken ; and this is the way 
in which they would naturally fly. But the question is set at rest by 
our actually finding them thrown from the hand in the circumstances 
indicated, in Layard’s Illustrations of Nineveh. 'The following are the 
details :— 


Plate XIII., “The King in his chariot, before a besieged city.” On 
the top of the walls are five archers shooting, a sixth person is in the posi- 
tion of a suppliant, a seventh is a shield-bearer, and a hand (apparently the 
disengaged one of the shield-bearer) ts hurling a stone—Plate XX., ‘The 
King before the walls of a besieged city.” Here the assailants attempt the 
walls with scaling ladders, and two of the defenders throw stones. One is 
in the act of dropping a large stone from both hands, while a shield-bearer 
throws a small one from his right hand. Both are rounded, as if prepared 
for the purpose.—Plate XXIX., “ The siege of a castle.” It is attacked 
by mining, by fire, by scaling ladders, and by military engines. It is 
defended by archers, by shield-bearers, and by igniting the military engines. 
Also, one man appears in the act of hurling a great stone; ‘and one has 
just discharged a stone from a sling.—Plate LXVIIL., “A city taken by 
assault.” The walls are surmounted by battlements of various heights ; 
and they are attacked by archers and spearmen who ascend scaling ladders. 
Twenty-nine distinct figures are represented as defending; of whom siwteen 
throw stones with one hand, six project spears, and seven use bows.— 
Plate LXXVIII., “ An Assyrian army besieging a city.” The attacking 
party advance, under cover of long wicker shields, which rest on the ground, 
and are pushed forward. The defenders use bows, spears, and stones thrown 
by the hand. 


5. Sacrificing Awes.—M. de Perthes attributes to them this use; so 
does popular tradition ; and it is believed that the Druids followed 
the practices of the early pagan people in using them for this purpose. 
But it would even follow from Livy that they were used in Rome at 
the time of Scipio Africanus, for we find the fetiales proceeding to 
Africa to sanction a treaty, and they are told to carry with them the 
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sacred flints ;—‘‘ ut privos lapides silices secum ferrent.”—Livy, 
lib. xxx. cap. 43.* 

6. Ordinary Awes.—Used in the hand, they remove the charred wood in a 
burning tree, and thus guide the fire in felling a trunk, or in hollowing 
it for a canoe.+ This is done in felling the mahogany at Honduras ; 
and the Indians of Virginia formerly made their canoes by these stone 
tomahawks. We find in several instances that when the edge has 
been broken into gaps, it has been again sharpened by grinding; sharp- 
ness being a requisite quality. One of the axes on the table has been 
so sharpened. In some of the Barrows in Denmark, the whetstones 
have been found, with the axes and knives partially finished, lying 
beside them.t <A similar whetstone was found at North Berwick in 
Scotland. 


¥. Warlike Implements.—They are used as such in New Zealand at the 
present hour, and the mountings in some instances are very com- 
plicated. In 1809, one was found in a cairn in Karkcudbrightshire ; 
which, from the marks of the skeleton, had nearly severed the arm 
from the body.|| A portion of the axe was sticking in the fractured 
bone. 


8. Wedges.—The workpeople in France call them wedges (coins); and 
it is probable that some of them were used for splitting wood. In 
1833 an entire wooden house was dug up in a bog in Donegal; and 
it was described in the Archzeologia.§ A model of it exists in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. The numerous planks of which 
its walls and floors were composed, had been split by a stone hatchet of 
this kind; and three of them were found on the floor of the house, 
with their tops much broken by the repeated strokes of ‘the mallet. 





* “Les hatches d’ une dimension intermédiaire qu’ on rencontrait dans les mémes 
gissemens avec leurs gaines et leurs manches, y avaient été deposées aprés avoir pro- 
bablement servi aux sacrifices, seul usage auquel elles fussent destinées, car elles n’ 
etaient propres qu’ a cela, c’est-a-dire 4 frapper un étre sans défense, une victime liée et 
garottee au pied de I’ antel..... Les cailloux sacrés étaient agus, et servaient a couper 


la chair des victimes.”—Antiquités Celtiques, p. 122. 
+ Worsaae, 13; Wilson, 181. + Wilson, 134. || Ibid, 131. § xxvi. 36] 
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Chisels of flint are not unusual in Norway and Sweden, and even in 
Scotland.* 

Mr. Thoms also notices} that in the fabrication of an ancient coffin, 
and similarly in the ancient canoes that are found at so many places in 
this country, the trees must have been split by instruments of this 
kind. 

9. Hammers, Beetles, or Sledges—This use is obvious. It is alluded 
to by Mr. Pegge, in detail, in his paper, read at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, November 8th, 1770. 


10. At the destruction of the beasts in hunting.—Many of the largest are 
found frequently In connexion with the bones of beasts of chase. 
But this is not all, the bones of fishes are found along with them, 
showing that man has been there; and on the bones of the beasts of 
the field there remain to this hour indentations which denote violence 
from the hand of man. ¢ 


There are other uses which they may have served, pointed out by M. 
de Perthes; but these I shall only mention, without attempting to give 
either his copious illustrations or his convincing arguments. 


11. They may have been used as Money or a medium of exchange. 
12. As Symbols, or a species of language. 

18. As instruments of Superstition. 

14. As Contributions at a burial place. 


TX.—AGE. 


In attempting to assign an age to these objects, the difficulties are insur- 
mountable. The earliest period to which the records of this country extend 
is 1900 years, and if we add the traditional period, we shall still rise but a 
little above 2000 years. Yet man has been on the face of the earth nearly 
6000 years; and during much of that time he was not confined to the 
plains and rivers of Asia, even before our history and tradition com- 
mence. It is clear, therefore, that many generations of men, of whom 
we know little or nothing, lived and died on the same spot which we 





* Wilson, 182. + Worsaae, xiii. t Antiquites Celtiques, 60, 61. 
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now inhabit; and that articles like these are almost the only records 
of themselves which they have left to us. The period of cromlechs 
and rocking stones, of those structures which are pre-eminently called 
druidical, is but as yesterday, when compared with many of these 
objects.* There is a language and a meaning in them which some one may 
yet be enabled to decipher; and we may class the recovery of their real 
history with the key to the hieroglyphics, the cuneiform characters of 
Behistun, and the up-turning of the relics of Nineveh. M. de Perthes 
would refer back some of the articles to the antediluvian period ; and it is 
within the limits of probability that he may be right. In other words, what 
the geologist calls the last leaf of his great stone book, containing the record 
of man, this French philosopher imagines is a thin volume in itself, the 
leaves of which, when separated with care and patience, enable us to read 
many facts in the biography of our savage predecessors. Without either 
admitting or opposing his theory, I have endeavoured to lay before you a 
series of facts, interesting beyond a doubt, and in my opinion of considerable 
importance. 





* M. de Perthes arranges the eras as follows :— 
1. Modern Times. 
2. The Middle Ages. 
3. The Roman Period. 
4, The Gallo-Roman. 
5. The Gallo-Celtic. 
6. The Celtic. 
7. The Period anterior to the Celtic. 
8. The Diluvian Period. 
He refers to the last three of these eras, all the articles that are described in this paper. 
Antiq. Celtig. 31, 82. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


SESSION Ill. FEBRUARY 6th, 1851. No. 4. 


_ The Fourth ordinary Meeting of the Session, was held at the Collegiate 
Institution, 


Davin Lams, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 


John James Osborne, Mayor of Macclesfield. 
William Gray, Wheatfield, Bolton, Mayor of Bolton. 
Richard Darlington, Mayor of Wigan. 


The following were also elected Honorary Members :— 


J. Yonge Akerman, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London. 

W. B.D. D. Turnbull, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Scotland. 

Sir William Betham, F.S.A., M.R.LA., of the Royal Irish Academy. 

C. Roach Smith, F.8.A., of the Archeological Association. 

Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., V. P. of the Archeological Institute. 

Philip P. Duncan, M.A., Ashmolean Society, Oxford. 

Rev. Professor Willis, F.R.S., Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Rev. J. Williams, M.A., Cambrian Archeological Association. 

W. H. Blauuw, Esq., Sussex Archeological Society. 

Dawson Turner, F.R.S., Norfolk and Norwich Antiquarian Society. 

Edward Charlton, M.D., Newcastle Antiquarian Society. 


The following Presents to the Society were announced :— 


From Edward Higgin, Eisq., An Essay on the construction of Locks and 
Keys, by John Chubb, Assoc. Inst., C.E., 
1851. 
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Krom the Society, Journal of the Chester Architectural, Arch- 
eological, and Historic Society. Part I. 
to July, 1850. 
From John Mather, Esq. Gore’s Liverpool Directory, for the years 

1766, 77, 1805, 1807, 10, t5,°26,~21, 
(two copies), 23, 25, 27, 28 (a supplemen- 
tary tract), 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49. 

Picken’s Directory for 1827. 

Mercator’s Remarks and Reflections on the 
intended Liverpool Dock Bill, 1811. 

Authentic Copies of the several Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Docks, Port 
and Harbour of Liverpool, 1804. 

The Charter granted to the Burgesses of 
Liverpool, by William III., with Notes, 
&c.; also the Charter of George IL, 
with Notes, 1810. 

An Act for making the River Weaver 
Navigable, from Frodsham Bridge to 
Winsford Bridge, 1720. 


From J. C. Colton, Esq. Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, 2 vols. 
Svo. 1849. Putnam, New York. 

From Hugh Neill, Esq. A portion of the Submarine Telegraph, in 
its casing, dredged up in the Straits of 
Dover. 


Copy of a Note for £5 issued by the Corpo- 
ration of Liverpool, in July, 1793. 


The following Article was exhibited :— 


By the Rev. W. B. Stewart An Illuminated MS. for the use of the 
Matthias, B.A. Church in France before the Reformation. 


An extract having been read from a letter, addressed to Mr. Pidgeon by 
John Harland, Esq., in which he notices a wish of the Lord Bishop of 
Manchester, that the Society should hold a meeting occasionally in that 
town,—the Secretary was directed to communicate with Mr. Harland or 
the Bishop requesting a more explicit expression of their wishes. 


The following Papers were then read :— 


I.—On THE SEAL oF LIVERPOOL, 
By John Gough Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. 


The Seal of the Borough of Liverpool has been so frequently submitted 
to antiquarian discussion, that it may now be thought superfluous to canvass 
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it any further, and presumptuous (especially in a stranger) to attempt to 
offer anything hitherto unsaid. Yet the papers contained in the first 
volume of the Proceedings of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire show that the subject is still regarded with some interest, and I 
beg to intrude upon your attention with a few remarks, because, after all, 
we have only just arrived at the clue to its true explanation, by means of 
the comparison which has been instituted by your Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Pidgeon, with impressions of the original matrix. 


Mr. Pidgeon’s reading of the marginal inscription is no doubt the 
correct one, 


“ Sigillum burgensium de Leverpol,” 


and I have only one trifling remark to make upon it, which is this—I see 
no reason to conclude that the word Burgensium was mis-spelt Borgensium 
in the original seal, though it was blundered in the copy; but this will be 
ascertained from the impression presented to the Society by Dr. Kendrick, 
if it is sufficiently perfect. 


But the principal result of Mr. Pidgeon’s examination is the attainment 
of the correct reading of the second inscription, which is placed upon the 
scroll below the bird. ‘This inscription had always baffled every previous 
inquirer; but it now proves to be the word Johannis, in a reversed position, 
and it is to this reading that I now beg permission to supply corroborative 
proof by explaining its import, its connexion with the device, and its 
peculiar application to the town of Liverpool. 


Allow me, then, first to state that the inscribed scroll is placed there 
with reference to the device, or rather it forms part of it; and next, at the 
risk of offending some ancient prejudices, I must be permitted to declare, 
with equal confidence, that that bird is not what it was called by Randle 
Holme, “a lever or shoveller duck,” with a branch of sea-weed in his bill; 
neither is it, as some have supposed, the dove of Noah with an olive branch ; 
nor is it the eagle of Jove, as somebody suggested to Mr. Matthew Gregson ; 
but it is—an eagle, the eagle of Saint John the Evangelist, and the object 
carried in his mouth is, or was meant to be, the inkhorn wherewith the bird 
is usually depicted as attending on the prophet in the isle of Patmos. 


Such is the solution of this long-debated enigma ; to which Mr. Pidgeon’s 
deciphermg of the true reading Joh’is has effectually conducted. The 
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whole difficulty has arisen from the inferior workmanship of the first 
engraver, who made a bad copy of the symbol of the Evangelist, and failed 
to reverse the scroll; but the second engraver was a still worse artist than 
his predecessor, and evidently as ignorant of what he was copying as a 
Chinese might have been. 


The eagle of Saint John will be familiar to many members of your 
Society in a variety of situations. Those who are conversant with sepul- 
chral brasses and incised gravestones will remember how often the symbols 
of the four evangelists occur at their corners, and they are as often as not 
accompanied by scrolls containing the names of each evangelist respectively. 
I forward you a representation of a brass medal or ticket which bears the 
Eagle, cleverly engraved, and which may have been the badge of some 
large monastic community, under the patronage of Saint John. ‘The 
original is now in my possession. 


The reason of the symbol of Saint John being adopted as the device of 
the Burgesses of Liverpool I imagine will be found in the fact, that the 
original guild of their corporation was placed under the tutelary patronage 
of that Saint. Iam aware that the Parish Church is dedicated to Saint 
Nicholas the patron of fishermen ; but there was a chantry in it dedicated 
to Saint John, and those who can trace the early history of that chantry, 
which I have not the means of doing, will probably find that it was sup- 
ported by the town guild. 


I am not informed where we are to turn for Randle Holme’s description 
of the device of the Seal, which has been followed as the authority for the 
supposed armorial coat of the town, the “lever or shoveller duck.” This, 
perhaps, Mr. Pidgeon will supply, in order to limit the period during which 
the Eagle of Saint John has suffered this misinterpretation. 

But I cannot close these few remarks without adverting to the fact, that 
the imaginary bird, whose origin we have now traced, has in comparatively 
recent days achieved no little historical importance. It has been adopted 
by modern heralds in two remarkable instances which are now figured in 
the English peerage. The “lever” was granted as an honorary augmenta- 
tion to the armorial coat of Lord Hawkesbury, created Earl of Liverpool, 
a prime minister who kept the helm for a longer period than any of his 
predecessors since the days of Burghley ; and it was also adopted as one of 
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NOTE TO PAGE 56. 





[The following note of Mr, Nichol’s, received after the paper had been printed, shows 
that the bird was not called a liver but .a-cormorant ; the heraldic pun being placed 
in his mouth in the shape of a branch of laver. | 
Charles Jenkinson, Lord Hawkesbury, was created Earl of Liverpool on 

the Ist June, 1796; and on the 23rd of July following was authorised by 

his Majesty, on the prayer of the Corporation of Liverpool, to bear the arms 
of that Town, together with his family arms which were accordingly exemphi- 
fied to him, to be borne in a chief over the arms of Jenkinson. The Harl’s 
arms are thus blazoned :—Azure, a fess wavy argent, thereon a cross patée 
gules, and in chief two estoiles or; ona chief (of augmentation) wavy argent, 

a cormorant sable with a branch of laver in its mouth vert. 

Blazon of the arms of the Town in Berry’s Encyclopedia, given also in 
Edmondson :—Ar. a cormorant sa. beaked and legged gu. holding in the 
beak a branch of sea weed, called laver, inverted, vert. 

Crest, a cormorant with wings endorsed sa., beaked and legged gu., in 
his beak a sprig of laver vert. 

Viscount Canning’s supporter is blazoned in the same manner as Lord 
Liverpool’s:—‘‘ A cormorant holding in its beak a branch of laver all proper.” 
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the supporters of the Viscountess Canning, the widow of another prime 
minister of Great Britain, an illustrious statesman who was at the same 
time a minister of the Crown, and one of the representatives of this great 
emporium of commerce in the lower house of Parliament. 


Thus exalted to a dignified position in the fields of heraldic blazon, this 
deformed offspring of an indifferent seal-engraver, baptised by Randle 
Holme, and adopted by the more recent representatives of his craft, now 
takes its rank among those other monsters of heraldry, the dragon, the 
wyvern, and the cockatrice, the double-queued lion, the two-headed eagle, 
and the legless martlets. 


Ti.—AppitionaL Notes on tHe Trento Iter or RicHARD oF 


CIRENCESTER, 


By T. Langton Birley, Esq. 


With reference to Mr. Pidgeon’s enquiries relative to the Roman Road 
in the Fylde, Mr. Loxham, of Dowbridge, near Kirkham, states :— 


The way can be traced further west than the farm-house alluded to in 
Mr. Pidgeon’s letter, situate south-east of Poulton, and is supposed to have 
terminated at a place called Stana, on the River Wyre, about seven miles 
from the mouth. Some traces are said to have been found there by the 
Rey. William Thornber, late incumbent of Blackpool, and now residing 
there. 


From thence, proceeding eastward, there are distinct marks at the farm 
alluded to, called ‘‘ Puddle House ;” thence again over Weeton Moss, 
which the inhabitants call “‘ Danes’ Pad ;” and they have used the gravel 
for mending the highways. Among this gravel sundry things like horse 
shoes haye been found, and pieces of wicker work which crumbled to dust 
on exposure to the air. Both of these classes of articles Mr. Loxham has 
seen. 


From thence the road is supposed to proceed to Westby Mill, but no 
traces have been discovered there. Between Westby and Kirkham some 
apparent traces of the road have been found. The road appears to have gone 
in a direct line from Westby Mill through Kirkham to Clifton Mill, straight 
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through the town of Kirkham, and over the Mill Hill on the east side of 
the town, from thence over Dowbridge Hill, to near Clifton Mill. 


At the foot of the Kirkham Mill Hill, and near the brook, John Willacy, 
an old schoolmaster, of Kirkham, found some coins, and the boss of a shield. 
The coins Mr. Loxham has seen, and he believes that they are deposited 
in the British Museum. These were found about thirty or forty years ago 
in a shp of earth near the brook side. On the same hill James Rogerson, 
of Kirkham, when draining, found appearances of an encampment or station. 


In straightening a brook near Dowbridge, Mr. Loxham passed through 
_the gravel bed forming the road. The material of the surrounding ground 
was bog, and the gravel bed passed through it, very near the surface of the 
land; it was so hard as scarcely to be got through with a pickaxe. Spades 
would not penetrate it. Myr. Loxham found an ivory needle at the depth 
of about six feet, five inches long, and similar to a flattened quill. In 
an adjoining field, where bricks are being made, as many as ten or 
twelve urns have been found together, with evident traces of the same 
road, within the last two or three years. The urns were filled with ashes 
and calcined bones, with apparently steel ornaments, something like 
beads. They broke to pieces with the falling of the clay, and none 
could be preserved in anything like a complete state. The traces of the 
road can now be seen in many places at the side of brooks and ditches 
about Dowbridge, likewise towards Clifton Mill, and also beyond. From 
Clifton Mill it appears to bend northward, leaving Deepdale Wood a little 
south. Traces are now visible at a farm called “ Ward’s House,” in 
Salwick, and many traces are perceptible between Kirkham and Ward’s 
House. Tradition says it went from thence by Cadley Moor to Ribchester, 
and ended at York, but my informant knows nothing from personal exami- 
nation of the way beyond Ward's House. 


In ploughing many of the fields im Newton and Clifton, the road is per- 
ceptible, being hard and stony. 


It is supposed that a branch line went southward from Kirkham to 
Freckleton, a port on the Ribble; but though frequent attempts have been 
made to discover traces of it in this direction, nothing satisfactory has been 
found. In excavating for the new Workhouse at Kirkham, traces were 
found indicative of a road, which were noticed by Mr. Thompson, clerk 
to the Board of Guardians. 
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Mr. Thornber, before alluded to, has taken great pains to investigate the 
antiquities of this district, both on the River Wyre, and also between the 
Wyre and Ribble; and Mr. Loxham thinks some valuable information on 
this subject could be obtained from him. Mr. Thornber got from Mr. 
Loxham the heads of two oxen, taken out of the cutting in the brook at 
Dowbridge, before mentioned, in good preservation ; also something like a 
battle-axe. The heads were seven or eight feet deep, imbedded in the 
bog, close to the gravel bed. 


In the Ordnance Survey Map, the line in this neighbourhood is dis- 
tinctly marked out, from Dowbridge eastward, with double lines where 
traces were found, connected by single dotted lines, where no certain indi- 
eations are visible. 


IIJ.—Remarxs oN THE E\vIDENCES oF RoMAN OCCUPATION IN THE 


Fyips& District, 


By the Rev. W. Thornber, B.A., Trin. Coll. Ox., of Blackpool. 


When I first commenced tracing the Roman Road through the Fylde I 
was regarded as a mere enthusiast, nor, although in 1832 I had published 
my researches in the History of Blackpool and the Traditions of the Fore- 
land of the Fylde, was it believed that such a road did really exist, until 
I succeeded in convincing the officers of the Ordnance Survey, as well as 
Mr. Just, that there was a well-defined agger, not to the Neb of the Naze, 
but to the Wyre, thus upsetting the hypothesis of Mr. Whitaker, of Man- 
chester, that we must look for the Portus Sistantiorum at Freckleton, and 
no where else. 


Dugdale, in 1664, speaking of the remains of a causeway running from 
Preston towards the west, makes mention of its ‘“largeness and bulk.” 
Dr. Kuerdon also informs us that the same road on Cadley Moor was of 
greater breadth than the one that stretched north towards Lancaster. 
These antiquarians, at least the former of them, say nothing of its terminus: 
this was left to Mr. Whitaker, who, having a theory to support, guessed 
that it abutted somewhere, and then made for the Neb of the Naze. Dr. 
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Whitaker then followed, and I remember, when a boy, how it was pressed 
upon him by Mr. Wilson, of Poulton, that tradition had handed it down 
that an agger ran from Ribchester to the Wyre, which in the Roman era was 
the great port of Lancashire. “There may be such a road,” he replied, 
‘but it was a very late work, and, think you, the Romans would overlook 
the Ribble and the Lune for a river so insignificant as the Wyre?” See 
History of Richmondshire, St. Michael’s. The causeway without a doubt 
runs to Kirkham, and if it branched off from thence to Freckleton I would 
at once affirm that the protecting station of the Portus was at the former ; 
but there are no traces of such a road, nor the shadow of one, for I have 
travelled over the intervening space again and agai. I have asked for 
information of old natives. I have heard Mr. Tongue, a clergyman in the 
vicinity, declare that he has searched for remains for years. I took Mr. 
Just to have his opinion; and lastly Mr. Wright, to satisfy the Preston 
people, was especially sent down again by the Ordnance Survey to inspect 
the supposed site, and make all inquiries, and the result was—there never 
was a Roman agger that had its terminus at the Neb of the Naze. In an 
early publication I quoted, Mr. Whitaker so propagated the same mistake. 
The question is now at rest. 


Richard of Cirencester, however, was no dreamer, when he included in his 
7th Iter a road from Ribchester to a Portus. This I would now trace, taking 
my station at Kirkham, the “metropolis of the Sistantu. The site of this town 
was one which a Roman general would choose. <A good look out was indis- 
pensable, to gain which at all points their roads were generally straight, or 
if the country was flat and bogey, as the Fylde was, they stretched from 
hill to hill. Here an object so desirable was gained to perfection, for 
eminences at intervals run all the way nearly from Preston to the Wyre, 
each having a view of the other. The town of Kirkham stands on four, 
what Fylde folk call, high hills; the first on the east beimg Dowbridge Hill ; 
the next, the largest and the highest, bemg that on which was the encamp- 
ment called Mill Hill; and on the last stands the Workhouse. These run 
almost due east and west. Look at Mill Hill—on the north a steep bank 





* Kirkham is called the metropolis of the Fylde still, and in an undated deed circa 
1200, a landowner of that town attests it by the name of Amaricus de la Campton— 
i, e. of the town of the Field. 
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washed by the Dow; on the south a gentle declivity, where in winter the 
garrison of about 500 men could enjoy the warmth of the sun, and the area, 
occupied by the camp, fortified naturally on the west, east, and north by 
the Dow, a steep bank and a swampy broad morass; and if I might add 
to these advantages that there was an Observatory, neighbouring, as it 1s 
said, on a high hill to the north-east—Mowbrick—I would ask what more 
suitable spot could there have been for a station of protection ? 
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1. Deep narrow lane. 7. The spot where pavement of tiles found. 
2. The mill. 8. The spring where the umbo was found. 
3. The ruins of the fort. 9 The square mound, 

4, The morass. 10. Urns found, &e. 

5, The east the steep bank of the station. 11. The remains of an agger. 

6, The Dow. 12. Loxham’s house. 


The site of the encampment having been levelled for agricultural pur- 
poses, no mounds, &ec., are distinguishable ; but I never put a spade down 
in any part of the area that it did not disclose burnt earth, charred wood, 
pottery, bricks, and bones. The river, you perceive, flows on the east and 
north, and has made a precipice especially on the side of the former. At 
No. 8, near New England spring, was found the umbo of a shield. I will 
not describe it, as any one may see a representation of it in Whitaker's Rich- 
mondshire, although he tells us by mistake that it was found at Garstang. 
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He calls it a votive shield, and I cannot but think that it was dedicated to 
Minerva, who, under the name of Regina or Minerva Belisama, the queen 
of heaven, had a temple dedicated to her at Ribchester, at the head of 
Belisama, of which she was the presiding deity. But this is wandering ; 
yet if you ask, was there ever an altar found dedicated to Minerva Belisama, 
I answer, read Bochart Geog. sac. 663. However this may be, this shield 
was found by Mr. Willacy in 1800, squeezed up, near the spring. He 
intrusted it to a Scotchman, who sold it for £1 10s. to Dr. Hunter, and it 
was ultimately deposited by Mr. Townly in the British Museum. This 
Mr. Willacy told me himself. The same person also described to me 
the ruins of a square fortress, No. 3, the foundations of which he said 
were of massy chiselled red sandstone: they were pronounced Roman 
by judges, but the country people accounted for them by relating a 
tradition that in old times the Saxon church of Kirkham stood there. 
At No. 7 also there must have been some erection, for here I saw dug 
up a pavement of thick rude red brick tiles, and, twice over with the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey, threw out a surprising quantity of 
broken tiles, pateree, burnt bones, &c. Here, too, the drainage of the 
encampment had its outlet into the Dow, where Mr. Loxham picked up the 
bone needle, and Mr. Willacy two coins of Adrian. You will perceive 
where the agger enters the encampment stretching to the top of the hill 
behind Mr. Loxham’s house, and this appears to have been the burial-place 
of the station. At No. 9 some years ago I inspected a square area which 
was surrounded with a trench one yard deep, similar to that formerly on 
the Maudlands at Preston. It rose into a mound with four sides. At 
No. 10, in 1840, Mr. Loxham discovered an urn filled with portions of 
large sized bones, a piece of a skull, and an amulet or something of the 
kind, which I cannot describe better than likening it to a string of pipe 
stoppers. It was of iron, but much corroded and injured with the action 
of fire. We could see, however, that it was perforated with three-cornered 
holes, by which its links had been attached by a thong. The corpse had 
been burnt on the spot, for much charcoal and ashes lay around. Not far 
from this spot the same gentleman in preparing for brick in 1849 dis- 
covered seven more urns, all well made, but plain, without ornament, and 
not one entire; also a small lachrymatory. Here, too, on this hill was 
found an iron securis. I wonder whether it were the instrument used in 
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sacrificing the Seghs, whose heads were discovered in the peaty matter 
near the Dow. But of all the relics found here the most singular and 
curious is a druid’s egg or amulet in excellent preservation. I give you 
the exact size of it. It is a ring of light green glass, roped by a 
cord of blue, which cord is wrapped thus by a thread of white. 


From its having been much worn in the centre rim it must have been 
suspended from the neck by a chain. Did the legionaries adopt the 
superstition of their conquered foe, or shall I say that it belonged to a 
Briton? I cannot but think, from the number of celts, &., found between 
Kirkham and the Wyre, especially in the mosses, that the Fylde had many 
inhabitants before, or at least an early period of, the Roman invasion. 


But we are on the spot, where Mr. Loxham exposed for me a beautiful 
section of the agger, so we will commence our search eastward to Preston. 
I was astonished not to find one road, but two running side by side, per- 
fectly distinct; the one on the left, being three yards wide, consisted of a 
pretty deep layer of shingle ; the other ten yards of the coarse red sand of 
the neighbourhood: the first hard enough for horses, in which shoes are 
found; and the latter for foot soldiers. Care had been taken to render 
both lines perfectly dry by cutting trenches between, and on each side of 
them. The gravel one was lower, as if worn. Was one of these of British 
formation? It may be so, for the Romans appear to have found many 
roads of British construction, which they remodelled and repaired in such 
a manner as to leave few traces of their first projectors. Where forests 
and morasses abounded, as in the Fylde, even the rude Britons saw the 
necessity of constructing pathways to connect their towns, and that Kirkham 
may have been one might be proved from so many of the places, &c., in its 
neighbourhood having names of British origin. But there is reason to 
suppose that they had accomplished more than this, and the conjecture 
is supported by the commentator of Richard of Cirencester, when he 
remarks—“ That in many places are vestiges of a continued road skirting 
the western side of the island in the same manner as Ermyn-street did the 
eastern, of which parts were never adopted by the Romans, because it 
connects many of the British towns. It appears to have commenced on 
the coast of Devon, and to have gone by Exeter, Taunton, &c., to War- 
rington, Preston, Lancaster, &c.” 
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But I must march forward. From the top of Loxham’s hill even yet 
there is no difficulty in tracing the agger to Preston. To Highgate—mark 
the word gate, and there are others in this vicinity—we meet with it in the 
ditches, and in some of the fields, but near Highgate it is very observable, 
as it crosses an occupation lane ; then in Gregson’s garden ; next in Newton, 
near which place an old gentleman, Mr. Hornby, told me he cut through 
it when sinking a marl pit. From Newton it stretches to Lund Hill, and 
going through the garden on the summit it makes an angle, and runs 
down the hill over the brook Savig through Deepdale wood, and at Lea we 
have the most perfect section on the line. Even its very surface a few 
years ago was untouched. I need follow it no further. On Cadley Moor, 
by-the-bye, we have many caths, cats, and cads in the neighbourhood of 
the agger—Cat-houses, Cat-ford, Catteral-hall,—all signifying strong hold, 
hence war. I inspected it with Mr. Gilbertson, the great fossilist. 
A little more than half a mile from Preston it crosses the Lancaster cause- 
way, and thence over Longridge Fell, where it is called the Green-lane : 
it arrives at Ribchester, from the north side of which it continues its course 
to York; thus connecting Wyre, as I shall show, with Coccium, the em- 
porium of the Port of Lance, and Kirkham the metropolis of the western 
Sistantii with Eboracum, that of the Brigantes; and by it (the agger) 
Severus may have marched to subdue Caledonia, taking shipping at the 
Portus to Conishead Priory, and travelling forward to the Duddon by the 
Causeway which commences in Furness. 


On this line of road from Kirkham to Preston I have been told that 
there are some tumuli near Salwick, but I never saw them. In the month 
of July, 1820, however, a copper coin of Vespasian was dug up near to 
Woodplumpton. I have a dagger with a brass handle and steel blade 
which was found amongst some skulls, bones, and pieces of iron not far 
from the junction of the Wyre and Lancaster Causeway. I have been told 
it was British, but I cannot fancy it to have belonged to any other than a 
canny Scotchman who opposed Cromwell. It is much corroded. 


We will now return to Kirkham, and take a western direction. I had 
many a weary travel to find traces of the agger near the town. It is 
astonishing what pavements are discovered branching towards the north- 
west, some of them sunk very deep in the ground. My investigations were 
successful. Not only can I give some corroboration to the tradition, that 
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there was a vicinal road to Elswick,* where there is a spot called the Danes’ 
Hills, in fact tumuli, but it is now ascertained that the Causeway ran from the 
Roman station at Kirkham, nearly down the present street, crossing rather 
nearer the church, a stream at that time, now a deep channel called the 
Skipbourne, to the site on which stands the present Poorhouse, where you 
know it was discovered. Before I was aware of its being here, the name of 
Wraneway-bridge, which is thrown over the Dow in its vicinity, had led me to 
expect to find the agger near it. A little farther a section of it 1s to be seen 
in the stunted oak field, the property of a Mrs. Moon : the tree grows upon it. 
[ cannot tell how we missed the spot when I pointed out the line of road 
to Mr. Just and the officers of the Survey. From this field stretching up 
Ribby Brow, anciently written Rigeby, the town on the ridge, I discovered 
it from the circumstance of a farmer carting away a coarse red sand 
opposite 'Tarn-brick-farm-yard gate. On inquiry I found that he had been 
in the habit of taking away its materials for years, as it formed a ridge on 
one side, the left, of the highway. We are not now far from Westby Mill 
Hill. Here Mr. Just fancied that he distinguished traces of it, but Mr. 
Hall, sent afterwards with me over the line for the last time, would not 
attest them, though an old man, named Segar, declared that he had 
ploughed through it many times and oft. But here commences the gravel 
with which the road is made to the Wyre, and as the nature of the ground 
is gravelly, and the signs of an agger doubtful, I agree with Mr. Hall; yet 
that it abutted at this high hill there can be no doubt. If we meet with 
the road before we arrive at Thomas Jolly’s, Weeton—the Wadeton of 
Doomsday; and, by-the-bye, is there not some Saxon lord, Wada, whom 
tradition describes as a great tyrant, Macadam ?—it is in a cop in the 
hollow before you rise the hill to his house, but I insist not on it, because 
we here, crossing the highway to Mythorp and a valley, have a sight of the 
highest ridge on the whole line, indeed so large and bulky as well worthy of 
the skill of a railway contractor; there it is, though diminishing yearly to 
supply gravel for the township highways to the neglect of the open pits out 
of which it was constructed. It is called the Danes’-pad, and its hardness 

* Since I wrote the above I have visited this place, where I was told by a native up- 
wards of 70 years of age, and by-the-bye 7 ft. and 53% in. high—that deep beneath the 
ground he had dug up a pavement of boulders tending to Kirkham, in the midst of the 
village. Also, that he had found half a dozen balls of lead buried in the earth. I in- 


spected the plot of land called Danes’ Hills; but cultivation had levelled it. Tradition 
calls Elswick a city destroyed with balls by the sea pirates. 
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has given rise to the proverb, as hard as the Danes-pad. ‘These pirates, 
no doubt from Wyre, made their inroads along its path, and their cruelty 
and sojourn is so well remembered by tradition in the Fylde, that every 
remain of antiquity is pronounced Danish. Even the celts found in those 
oases or hills in the midst of Marton and Pilling mosses, &e., and the 
curious roads to these British hiding-places, are said to have been the work 
of the Danes. I have before me an amulet which was dug out from the 
base of this agger, so near that it might have been dropped into the water 
by some marching soldier. It is made of earth, oval, ribbed, and painted 
blue, and is exactly like one marked in Camden. 


I have also a heavy brass celt without a loop, found about twenty yards 
from the same place, as well as two small thin iron shoes without a slut. 
You must not suppose these to have belonged to the horses of the Roman 
cavalry ; no, they must have been worn, either by the native Galloways, 
which Dion Cassius calls little ones, as they conveyed merchandise from 
the Wyre, or when they carried in “crate panniers” on their back the 
materials to construct the road. I must prefer the latter opinion, although 
tradition asserts that the gravel was conveyed in the aprons of the harassed 
natives, because the shoes are found imbedded, as if sucked off during the 
labour ; and the crate panniers, one foot and a half deep, which are con- 
stantly dug out of the road, have, all that I have seen or heard of, wooden 
oak doors at the bottom, as if to unload. Many a shoe, together with a 
broken sword, has been lost in the omnium gatherum of the village smithy. 


Before I leave this village of Weeton, I must take you to a cairn not far 
from Weeton Lane Head, in a field called Moor Hey, on the side of the 
highway leading to Preston. I relate the strange tale of its discovery. 
The farmer was ploughing on the spot, when the horses took fright and 
fled from the field—would the fatty ground smell ?—and the man in dismay 
ran after, being pursued by the demon of the Fylde-—something in the 
shape of a calf. For years the cairn was untouched, but boulders being 
wanted for paving it was attacked, when lo, many urns were found, black 
earth, &c. This I have heard told by one, who saw the urns.* To what 


* The rudeness of the urns, and the distance of the cairn from the agger, prove them 
not Roman, and until the Danes were Christianized they were merely maurauders through 
the Fylde. After they became Christians they ceased to burn their dead. They were 
then British. 
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race they belonged I know not: however, a few years ago, 1 came into 
possession of a rude, thick, half-baked urn, marked perpendicularly with 
dots; it had been just discovered in a gravel pit in the neighbourhood 
of the cairn. If Roman, the makers were rude potters and engravers. 


After passing over the next hill from Weeton, we behold the agger 
crossing another valley, through which a ‘main dyke” has been cut, bisect- 
ing the road. We are now near Benson's farm, Staining, in the patish of - 
Poulton, and not far from its Mere, generally known by the name of Marton 
Mere, where on the cutting of the above-mentioned dyke, the waters left 
bare a brass celt, two skin boats, and a skin cap without a seam. These 
the Rey. Mr. Buck inspected in Poulton. Many shoes and pieces of iron 
have been taken yearly out of the causeway here, as its materials, land 
gravel, are carted away for the repair of the highways. I have measured 
it, and found its breadth at the crown about twelve yards and its base 
twenty, whereas on the sound land it is not more than eight or ten yards. 
There are no signs of ruts—and I doubt whether any wheel carriage was 
used thereon—whilst I can prove that sledges were ; for as we walk up to 
the farm-house and look at the oak-posts at the first gate, we may see the 
two sides of a sledge which were dug out of the agger. They are of rude 
oak, much weather-beaten, and have been joined together by cross pieces at 
the top and bottom, where they were mortised to them. Here also was 
found another amulet, which I have: it is small, oblong, and of foreign 
white soft marble. In the same township we meet with the road 
again, beneath the village of Hardhorn, near Paddle House. It is plain 
enough, though the gravel has been removed, and it is making direct for 
Poulton, which is not far off. Here ends every trace which I dare vouch 
for; yet it is said that the causeway gained the top of Poulton-hill, by the 
Church Sunday School. I affirm it not: neither do I say that there are 
some marks of a square fosse around the Church-yard. Certainly there 
was a peculiar ditch and a high bank that surrounded it, with the exception 
of a portion on the south near and at the great church gates, This I do 
know, that I saw two copper coins of Adrian in the possession of Mr. H. 
Wilson which had been found near the church, and I am assured that Mr. 
Crossfield, of Kirkham, has a pretty large medal of Germanicus, which was 
taken by Miss Threlfalls froma garden behind the market-place. Mr. 
Just fancied that Poulton might have been the Portus, and the pool of the 
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Wyre and the Skippon, half a mile distant, the rode or statio navium. I 
rather fancy that the agger ran past Poulton on to the Town-fields near 
Little Poulton Hall, having only a branch to Poulton Hill. On the high 
ground of the Town-fields there is a track of an ancient road which 
evidently was gravelled over the low lands, and this road leads by a curious 
cut through the banks of the Wyre to the Shard, or as anciently written 
Aldwath, or the old ford, so denominated before 1300. 


The agger could not go to the mouth of the Wyre over ‘Thornton Marsh 
for obvious reasons. But the Bergerode of Wyre, so called in old maps, 
was between the hill of Bourne Hall and that of Stana, and in my opinion 
was approached from Skippool. It is singular I have paid little or no at- 
tention to Stana, although it has been in my mother’s family for a century, 
and I fancy something has been said of ruins there—and an agger could 
approach it from Poulton. At Bourne, which is marked in the Dooms- 
day survey by mistake of Baines, as Bryning near Lytham—there are 
certain rough grounds named Danes’ Pad by the country people. Raw- 
cliffe, anciently in Doomsday written Rodecliffe, and the commencement of 
Kates’ Pad, lie across the water nearly opposite, and *Wardless, where till 
Fleetwood was founded, was the rode of shipping for time immemorial ; 
and these places might have been gained from an agger to Stana by the old 
ford of Bulk across the Wyre. Of Fleetwood I must say little ; but that in 
1840, between Rossal Point and Fenny, some brickmakers discovered a trea- 
sure of 400 silver denarii, consisting of the coins of Trajan, Adrian, Vespa- 
sian, Titus, Domitian, Antoninus, Severus, Caracalla, Sabina, Faustina, &c. 
I possess 40 of them, and myself and brother here saw destroyed, for the sake 
of its materials, a large paved platform, which I had often fancied had been 
used for a landing-place. At this spot I have heard old people speak of the 
ruins of a rude, thick-walled, circular building, round which it was uncanny 
to sport. 

I have ‘not time to travel over the water, which, if time had allowed, 
ought to have been done. Of Kate’s Pad you will read an account of mine 
read by the Rev. Mr. Banister, of Pilling, at Lancaster, to the Archeological 
Society. Roman and British remains have been found over Wyre; but of 
Kate’s Pad, as the moss is dug off, more may and will be disclosed. 
De ee ee 


* Does Wardless speak of one of the Burgi being erected on its hill ? 
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Mr. Bannister possesses an unique celt, found near a heap of deer horns, 
&c., on a hill in the midst of the moss. I assure you I feel it a payment 
for my labours in tracing the Fylde Roman agger, by knowing that the 
Wyre is now acknowledged to have been the great port of Lanc.; and that 
anything in our remote section of the island has attracted the attention of 
your Society. 


P.S.—The round cairn of fire-burnt broken stones, in the very vicinity 
of the urn cairn at Weeton Lane Head, which was shown to Mr. Just and 
myself, and afterwards cut through by Capt. Tucker, is a Beltain or Teenla 
cairn. ‘There are many on the line of the road. I can count no less than 
eight in Staining. The Teenla is yet celebrated here, though the fey stone 
is not used. There was a Teenla cairn on Westby Hill. Some have ven- 
tured to assert that the squares on Dowbridge Hill and the Maudlands 
were used for the same purpose. 
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The Fifth ordinary Meeting of the Session was held in the Collegiate 
Institution, 


James Kenpricr, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 


Rowland Eyles Egerton Warburton, Esq., of Arley Hall, Cheshire. 
Richard Brooke, jun., Esq., of Norton Priory, Runcorn. 


The following Presents to the Society were announced :— 


From the Society, Archeologia Scotica, or Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vols. 
1, dite ae 


From the Society, The Collections of the Sussex Archeological 
Society, vol. i. 

From the Society, Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, for the year 1849. 

From the Society, Original Papers published under the direc- 


tion of the Committee of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, for 1850, 
being parts 1 and 2 of vol. i. 


From the Society, Transactions of the Dublin University Philo- 
sophical Society, vols. i., ii., 11., iv. 
From the Society, Archeologia Afliana, or Transactions of the 


Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, vol. i. part 2; vols. ii. and i1.; and 
vol. iv. part 1. 

The Pipe Rolls for the Counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Durham. 
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Catalogue of the Library of the Society. 
Report of Proceedings for 1824. 
. 7" 1848. 


An Account of the Proceedings at the 
Banquet held in the Castle, August 3rd, 
1848. 


Another Account, reprinted from the New- 
castle Journal. 


From the Author, Suggestions for the Advancement of Litera- 
ture and Learning in Liverpool, by the 
Rey. A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A., 8vo., 
Liverpool, 1851. 


Notes of a Lecture on Querns, by Ditto, 
8vo., London, 1851. 


From Wm. Shuttleworth, Esq., Report of the Town Clerk as to the Pay- 
Town Clerk, Liverpool, ments in respect of Churches. 


The Proposed Sanitary Amendment Bill. 


From the Rev. G. B. Sand- Newspaper Cuttings respecting the family 
ford, M.A., of Lever in Lancashire. 


From Thos. J. Kilpin, Esq., A Series of Cuttings and Papers. 


From Henry Kingsmill, jun., Rubbing of a Brass in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
Esq., Dublin, dral, Dublin, from the tomb of Sir Ed- 
ward Fitton, of Gawsworth. 


The following Articles were exhibited :— 


By Jos. Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Six gold armillae, of ancient British work, 
Hon. Curator, found near Bowes Castle, Yorkshire. 
These interesting objects were found in a 
garden, by a person who was digging the 
ground for the usual purposes. ‘Their 
weight is nearly 16 oz., and the gold is 

as usual nearly pure. 


A wooden cross nearly two feet long, partly 
covered with plates of brass, richly gilt, 
and ornamented with coloured stones, 
several of which still remain in their 
original settings, with the figure of Christ 
upon it.—Two plates of bronze, each with 
a figure of Christ on the cross, and a 
saint in each of the corners.—The head 
of a procession staff, which was also a 
reliquary, the sacred deposit being en- 
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closed in glass. This like the cross has 
been ornamented with coloured stones or 
paste, and gilt all over—aAll these are 
beautifully illuminated in colours of Lim- 
oges enamel. 


A bronze key, 20 inches long, with raised 
characters on the shaft, and on the head 
or bow part. The meaning of these was 
not explained. It was suggested that the 
key had belonged to a Gnostic Society, 
and that it had been the symbol of office 
borne by the chief or principal. 


Two leaden cups and a spoon ;—specimens 
of the ordinary domestic utensils of the 
middle classes in England, during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Three Roman bronze fibule, and a small 
bronze bell. 


A letter was read from Thomas Lyon, Esq., of Appleton Hall, near 
Warrington, shewing some recent discoveries in the Roman Road near 
Stretton. It was accompanied by a map, on which the discoveries were 
marked. 


The following Papers were read :— 


I.—On toe CHESHIRE Watitne STREET, AND TRAcES oF RoMAN 


OccUPATION IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
By John Robson, Esq. 


There can be no doubt that Archeologists are indebted, and by and by 
will be still more indebted, to the Ordnance Survey of this country. It is, 
indeed, a document newly recovered, by which we may explain and correct 
our written records, few and imperfect at the best, and a careful study of 
which will throw great light upon the early history of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 


We find laid down upon this map a road named Watling Street, following 
a remarkably direct course from Manchester, through Northwich, to Chester. 
-Between Manchester and Stretford it is marked ‘“* Roman Road ;” between 
Stretford and Northwich ‘Watling Street,” as also in Delamere Forest 
and under Edisbury Hill—but between Chester and Kelsall it is again 
marked as ‘‘ Roman Road.” 
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It would be exceedingly desirable to ascertain what foundation there is 
for the name of ‘‘ Watling Street "—whether it is so called in any ancient 
document, or whether the country people know it by that name, and if it 
be authentic, then does it imply that it was a primeval road, adopted by 
the Romans? or, was it an original work of that people ? 


From the map it would seem that between Manchester and Northwich it 
coincided with the present Highway, except near Dunham, where the 
latter makes a detour by Altrincham. About a mile from Northwich, on | 
the Hast, we find “Over Street,” in the direct course of King Street, 
and which probably points out the intersection of the two roads. At 5} 
miles from Northwich, on the West, the present road runs a little to the 
South, while the old one continues its straight course, and here we find 
evident remains of it. 


Two roads intersect each other at Crabtree Green, and it is from the angle 
on the West that the Watling Street, following the right line from Northwich, 
goes across a field, and through a plantation, to the corner of the Forest 
Inclosures. It is here planted over, and is more or less clearly marked for 
half a mile, running a little to the South of West. It is 9 or 10 yards 
across, bearing a well-marked crown, with shallow ditches on each side, and 
traces of mounds or cops beyond them. Gravel is spread over the surface, 
and there is said by the Foresters to be a strong bed of solid gravel, 18 
inches deep, below. The traces, after an interval of about a mile and a 
half, reappear with a different character, still keeping the original course 
under Edisbury Hill. Here it has the appearance of two rather high em- 
bankments, from between which the gravel may have been removed ; in 
one part, for 60 or 70 yards, where the red sandstone cropped out, 
there were two deep ruts, with the Horse track between, while the soft 
rock has been cut down on each side, so as clearly to define the breadth of 
the road. 


It soon (probably) joined the present road again, but its course to Kelsall 
is not given on the map, and the modern road again makes a curve to the 
South. To the west of Kelsall we have Street Farm, and the Highway goes 
on to Tarvin—but in the direct line of Street Farm, and about half a mile 
from the part that turns to Tarvin, we have the remainder of the Roman 
Road, still for four miles used as the Highway, and continued for a mile 
in the direction of Street Farm. 
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We have here, therefore, distinct evidence of a road either adopted or 
constructed by the Romans, with occasional breaks, it is true, but so trifling, 
as to throw not the shadow of a doubt upon the fact. A large portion of 
it is still used as the great Highway, between Manchester and Chester; 
much of the remainder is still evident, and it is highly probable that 
every part of it might be clearly demonstrated. 


The general course of this road may be described as South South-west, 
- from Manchester to Holford Street, and as a little to the South of West 
from thence to Chester. 


King Street, which has been already mentioned, runs from Broken Cross, 
a little to the East of South, to Kinderton, and though the road Over Street, 
(about a mile) and from that point to Frandley, (24 miles) has not been 
traced, I do not think any person will deny that King Street is a continua- 
tion of the road at Stockton Heath, and that this North and South road 
crossed the Watling Street at or near the point marked Over Street on the 
map—that is about a mile to the Hast of Northwich. 


In the first volume of the Archeeologia, we have part of a letter from 
Mr. Thos. Percival, dated Royston, July 6, 1760, in which he says, “I 
have traced the Roman roads from Manchester with the utmost care, and 
find that the Condate of the Romans was Kinderton, in Cheshire ; the road 
is visible almost all the way, and the camp yet visible at Kinderton, where 
the Dane and Weaver join: there is a Roman way from thence to Chester, 
another to Chesterton, near Newcastle-under-Lyne, and another by Nant- 
wich and Whitchurch to Wroxeter.” Whitaker, who appears to have been 
rather sore at being forestalled in this discovery by Percival, says, (Hist. of 
Manchester, vol. I. p. 153.) “In the first volume of Archeologia, pubhshed 
this very winter (1770-71), by the Antiquarian Society, I find that the late 
Thomas Percival, Esq., fixes Condate at Kinderton with me. But he as- 
serts the Roman road from Manchester to be ‘visible almost all the way;’ 
when, the Roman and present actually running almost all the way together, 
it is impossible for the former to be more than partially and occasionally 
seen. And he also asserts the Roman Camp to be ‘yet visible at Kinder- 
ton, where the Dane and Weaver join,’ when it is seen only in the remains 
of two ditches, and these are at the distance of some miles from the con- 
junction of those rivers. But Mr. Percival was only a young Antiquarian 
when he died. Had he lived longer, his natural genius for these studies 
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would have been more highly cultivated, his fund of learning considerably 
enriched, and his lively mind have acquired new vigor and additional 
accuracy, from the habit of observing and reflecting.” 


It seems, then, that all that was to be seen at Kinderton was the remains 
of two ditches. But we must briefly advert to Whitaker’s own account of 
the Roman road to Chester. After tracing this to half a mile past Holford 
Street, he says, “ A little beyond the conclusion of this, the present road 
beginning to tend too much towards Northwich, the Roman insensibly 
steals away to the left ; but about a mile beyond the point, and in the direc- 
tion of the course, we recover it again,” (p. 142.) It is exceedingly difficult, 
with the Ordnance map before us, to imagine how it would be possible to 
heap up so many blunders in so small a space. ‘The present road begin- 
ning to tend too much towards Northwich,” might lead one to suppose that 
it had at any time tended to some other point. ‘The Roman insenstbly 
steals away to the left.” But the Roman is not such a sly fox as Whitaker 
would have us believe ; he leaves the Northwich road most abruptly, at an 
acute angle, turning his back upon Chester, and taking a course as has 
already been stated, a little to the Kast of South, certainly in the direction 
of its own course, but assuredly in no course between Manchester and 
Chester, or Manchester and Kinderton. With reference to the name of 
Kind Street, given to it by Horsely and Percival, we may ask, as with 
Watling Street, what is the authority for it? If it is merely a suggestion 
of those writers, we must protest against its use. Butif the original name 
can be shewn to be Kind Street, it is quite at variance with custom to give 
such a name to a road ending at the place which gives it. Thus we have 
in the town of Warrington, Sankey Street, Winwick Street, and Manches- 
ter Lane, all leading to those places; but we have no Warrington Street. 
The roads from the gates of Rome were named from the places to which 
they led, but it would be ridiculous to add instances of so well known a 
custom. Again, says Whitaker, ‘'The name Condate is pretty loudly 
echoed in that of Kinderton”—an Irish echo evidently. He felt the diffi- 
culty of the f, and attempts feebly to get over it. Iam not aware of an 
instance where the Saxon ton has been added to a Latin name, and in 
Domesday Book we find it written Kinbreton, which wont echo at all. 
After a description of the Harboro’ field, he says that a Roman road which 
traverses ‘a field immediately without the camp, goes to Mediolanum, in 
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Shropshire. Another went by Holme Street Hall to Chester, and a third 
extended by Street Forge and Red Street to Chesterton, near Newcastle.” 
I shall not follow Whitaker in his excursions into the territories of the 
Carnabii and Cornavii, though as a specimen of learned folly and ingenious 
trifling it would be hard to find its equal.* I have now to notice the latest 
discoveries that have been made at Kinderton, by the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Chester, and published in the Memoirs of the Archeological 
Society of Chester. 


The Harboro’ Field, which the Archdeacon, following Whitaker, sup- 
poses to have been the site of a Roman Station, was explored in July, 
1849, for the purpose of ascertaining “ how far the gravel of the road ex- 
tended, and in each place opened, small fragments of Roman pottery, some 
of Samian ware, were immediately thrown out, sufficient to indicate the 
place to be Roman, and shewing the probability of much being discovered 
if diligent search were instituted.” This is a very important fact, as it was 
not known that any thing characteristic of Roman occupation had been 
found previously, and I think corroborates the opinion I expressed in a pre- 
vious communication to the Society, that we may place Mediolanum near 


Middlewich. 


It is certainly much to be desired, that the learned gentleman should 
have said something more about the road which he was looking for. Twenty 
years ago, the farmer who then occupied the field removed a portion of it, 
and if it were a continuation of King Street, it must, apparently, have run 
nearly parallel with the present Lane (Whitaker considers this Lane as 
part of the top of the Station), and just within the hedge, and if so, the 
Station must be sought elsewhere, most likely somewhere about the junction 
of the roads from the South, where we are told the gravel “ may be traced 
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* Dr. Gale, in his notes on Antoninus, places Condate at Congleton, and says, “ Procul 
dubio autem ad nos venerit a Condate Rhedonum prope Sigerim, Vult antem eruditus 
Ravennatis editor Gallicus (marginal note, V. Valestt Notitiam Galliarum, in verbo Con- 
date), illam deduci a Condate, quod affirmat apud veteres Gallos duorum fluminum 
denotare conjunctionem,” (p. 50.)—He says this is the case at Congleton. It s equally 
go at Kinderton, Northwich, and Stockton Heath. Whitaker asserts that Condate means 
the principal city, but adduces no evidence, and from this concludes that it was the capital 
city of the Carnabii! 
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to the width of between 40 to 50 yards, forming a platea or broadway.” 
One of these roads, the one from Chesterton, follows a short accommoda- 
tion road, called Parson’s Lane, and then passes onwards, still discernible 
to the junction just named. Another is supposed to come from Wem, in 
Shropshire, by Minshull Vernon ; it crosses the river Wheelock, near Sutton 
Mill, and passing through Sutton and Newton, nearly in a line with the 
present road, unites with the other ways at Kinderton. A foot note says, 
“The farmers tell me that they find this road very little below the green 
sod, and that, like many of the Roman roads, it has at intervals narrow 
footways branching from it.” 


I need hardly say that it would add immensely to the value of statements 
like these, if, instead of saying the Roman road appears so and so, the - 
Archeologist would state distinctly what he found. Our actual knowledge, 
for want of these particulars, amounts to very little, and I should doubt 
whether a better spot for a thorough investigation of Roman road-making 
than the neighbourhood of Middlewich could be found in the two counties. 
It will merely be necessary to refer the members to Dr. Hume’s paper on 
the Roman remains at Stockton Heath as an example. 


Whitaker, as has been already shewn, left the direct road to Chester, in 
order to get to his supposed Condate by King Street; Mr. Archdeacon Wood 
supposes that he has discovered the way to bring him back again to it. 
«There has been also a road from the junction at Kinderton to Chester, 
which would cross the river Wheelock below Stanthorn Hill, and the river 
Weaver at Bradford near Newbridge, in digging the foundation of which, 
Roman antiquities were found. I have traced this road from Kinderton a 
short way, and if the line of it was extended it would pass down Bradford 
Mill Lane by the south side of Whitegate Church, and leaving Petty Pool 
to the right would enter the Northwich and Chester road, the northern 
Watling Street, at 18 miles from Chester.” There is a typographical 


* IT cannot believe that all the names occurring in the Itinera of Antoninus, and 
which are generally considered as Roman stations, were either fortified or military 
positions. The word station is ambiguous and without sufficient classical authority. 
Tn the time of Tacitus the following words were commonly used—Presidium, a garrison 
town—Castellum, an outlying fort—Mansio, a post house—while Castra means merely 
‘a temporary encampment. 
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error I suppose, as it would be about 13 miles from Chester upon the line 
pointed out. But for what possible purpose could the Romans pass over 
13 or 14 miles, when the direct course of 4 or 5 was open before them ? 
This is so utterly at variance with all we know of the routes of that won- 
derful people, that it would be useless to say a word upon the subject. 
There are two other roads described as pointing upon Kinderton, but as 
the only fact connected with them is the discovery of a spearhead (said to 
be Roman, but the metal is not named) and a bell from a horse’s harness, 
both found when excavating for the foundation of the viaduct at Salters- 
ford, we need not do more than allude to them. 


It will not be necessary for me to go into Mr. Archdeacon Wood's 
recapitulation of the evidence to shew that Condate was at Kinderton. 
But perhaps a general remark or two may not be out of place. The 
pseudo-nonymous Richard of Cirencester, as I believe the whole of his 
pretended history is now acknowledged to be a forgery, and as the Itinera 
are not admitted into the Monumenra Historica, should be altogether dis- 
carded, unless some champion reestablishes his authority. Neither should 
it be allowed to alter the names of towns, and distances, as they appear in 
Antoninus, and then to shew how capitally they agree with our own peculiar 
views. ‘The evidence is there, such as it is, to be either taken or rejected, 
but not to be altered without demonstrative proof. Whitaker treated these 
matters very lightly. He sought for a place—Condate, Veratinum, Coccium, 
the Portus Sistuntiorum—and always found the site where they must have 
been ; but his successors, till Mr. Archdeacon Wood produced evidence of 
the Roman occupation of Kinderton, have been less fortunate, and the 
other three sites are most assuredly Chateaux en Espagne, not Castra 
Romana. 


I have already alluded to the evidence, and the necessity of adhering 
strictly to it till some new proof is exhibited. All that we have at 
present is the Itinera of Antoninus, and if without altering in any 
way that evidence, we find it accordant with existing remains, we do all 
that can be done towards identifying a route so described. The second 
Iter of Antoninus in describing the road from York to Chester has the 
last station but one, Mamucium or Manutium, as written in some MSS. 
No one has ever doubted that this place was Castlefield near Manchester, 
and between this place and Chester, at 18 miles from the former and 20 
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miles from the latter, is Condate, which agrees with great precision with 
the position of Stockton Heath. If again we take the tenth Iter, and 
reverse it, beginning at Middlewich and considering it as Mediolanum, 
we have 17 miles to the north, on the line of a great Roman road, 
Condate at Stockton Heath—proceeding along the same road direct north, 
in 18 miles we arrive at Mancunium, or as read in other MSS. Mancocu- 
nium, which would take us to Standish; 17 miles further north brings us 
to the Lancashire Watling street, and where we should naturally expect 
to find a post of some sort, this would be Coccium; and at 20 miles 
beyond this is Lancaster, or the station of Bremetonax or Bremetonace, 
Now in this statement I have changed neither names nor figures. The 
existence of the road no one doubts, and I feel confident that proofs of 
Roman occupation will be found at Standish, and at the intersection of the 
roads to the north of Preston, if carefully looked for. And when we know 
that such proofs have been found only lately in Middlewich and Stockton 
Heath, we may confidently expect that a proper search will be followed by 
successful results, not merely at the two spots already named, but at 
other places on the line of road. For such inquiry the Historic Society 
affords a good opportunity, and perhaps we may be allowed to hope that 
such Members as reside in the neighbourhood of the road will allow no 
chance to pass them of increasing our knowledge of the Roman occupation 
of Great Britain. 


The Members will be gratified to learn that Mr. Lyon has again 
come upon the Roman road at Stretton, between the point to which 
Dr. Hume traced it, and Stretton Church, in the Dog Fields. It has the 
same structure—a foundation of sandstone with gravel over—and points 
a little to the West of the Church. ‘The gravel appears here to have been 
less disturbed, and consequently is more plentiful. It is 18 feet wide as in 
the parts previously examined. 





Il.—NotrEes oN GENEALOGY. 
By Sir William Betham, F.S.A., M.R.LA. 


A communication was read from Sir William Betham which contained 
a transcript of a Pedigree confirmatory of the descent of Norres of Speke, 
in female line, from the original house of Le Noreis of Blackrod. See 
Proceedings, vol. 11. p. 147. 
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It alleges descent of Bradshaw of Haigh from Mabell Noreis wife of Sir 
William Bradshaw ; and the subsequent descent of Harrington of Wolfage 
in Brixworth, Northamptonshire, from Mabell, Lady Harrington, stated, in 
this MS., to have been daughter of Sir William Bradshaw of Haigh, 
descendant from Sir William and Mabell Lady Bradshaw above mentioned, 
and an elder brother of Hugh Bradshaw, continuer of the male line of 
that house now represented by the Earl of Balcarres as its heir general. 

The further descent of the Harringtons is brought down to the eleven 
co-heirs of Sir James Harrington, of whom Clemence was the wife of Henry 
Norres of Speke, Esq., in the time of Henry VIII. 

Sir William adds his opinion that Norres of Speke selected that portion of 
the sub-divided Harrington estates which contained the manor of Blackrod, 
‘on account of its having been, antiently, the property of the family.” 
Other remarks were made on the pedigrees of Bradshaw of Marple, and 
an Irish branch of Brooke of Leighton. 





IIJ.—Degscriptron or Lypiatre HaAtt. 
By William John Roberts, Esq. 


Some account of Lydiate manor in the parish of Halsall, of its manorial 
lords, and especially of its ruined Chapel, is already recorded in the papers 
of the Society. In continuation of the subject we shall attempt to describe 
their manorial residence. 

Lydiate Hall is situated, like most of the houses of our ancient gentry, 
in a low and secluded situation. It is placed on a level tract of country in 
several parts well wooded ; and commands a view to the south-west of the 
sand hills that bound the Irish sea, and of the Carnarvonshire mountains 
in the extreme distance. On the north-east, Clive’s hills, in the adjoining 
parish of Aughton, bound the prospect, the monotony of which is relieved 
by the spire of the Church in the distance. 

The present edifice was erected or enlarged by Lawrence Ireland, the — 
founder of the chapel, son of Thomas Ireland of Lydiate, son of Sir John 
Ireland of Hutt and Hale, descended from Sir John Ireland who was 
interred at Hale in the year 1088. This ancient and wide-spread family, 
a branch of which was seated at Bewsey near Warrington, numbered among 
its alliances the principal families in this part of the county, viz.: those of 
Stanley, Molyneux, Holland, Torbock, Bold, Atherton, Hesketh, Norres, 
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Scarisbrick and Blundell. Of these, only those of Molyneux and Hesketh 
are represented by direct descendants ; the others by collateral branches. 

Lawrence Ireland flourished during the era celebrated as the age of 
research and dawn of the reformation, which gave an impetus not only to 
classical and theological studies, but also to science and the arts. While 
the former were adorned by the talents and critical acumen of the master 
spirits of the age, who produced effects that will long be felt, the latter 
were cultivated by the genius of Bray, Hylmer and others. Architecture and 
Sculpture assumed new features ; and the Hall at Lydiate affords evidence 
that its possessor felt their influence and cultivated their acquaintance. 

The ancient Hall is erected on a basement of stone, and consists of 
timber framed in perpendicular, horizontal and angular lines, arranged in 
quatrefoil and other panels. The interstices are filled with plaster, pro- 
ducing with the gables and their decayed hip-knobs, a picturesque combina- 
tion of forms. Prior to the year 1760, when it was in a more perfect state, 
it presented a fine specimen of the domestic architecture of the medizval 
age: a part of the north side and east front, with the principal entrance, 
was then standing. Subsequently, in consequence of the roof being 
dilapidated, they were taken down ; by order of that munificent patron of 
the fine arts, the late Henry Blundell, Esq., of Ince Blundell. This event 
he ever afterwards deeply regretted. 

The original plan was that of a quadrangle, the buildings enclosing a 
spacious court. The present remains consist of the west and part of the 
north and south sides, giving it the air and effect of a centre with two 
wings. The dilapidations of the latter have been tastelessly restored with 
brickwork. In each angle of the centre there are projecting compart- 
ments with gables. The basement storey is lighted by a continuous series 
of windows, which extend its full length, and also pass round the projecting 
part of the building. In the south-west angle, above these, runs a line of 
of quatrefoil panels, on which rest the chamber windows. In the projec- 
tion of the north-west angle is the entrance. It has been modernised, by 
covering with pilasters and panels, the oak-moulded and chamfered jambs 
and the lintels. Above the centre of the arch are carved the initials F’. A. 
and on a shield the arms of Anderton are carved and emblazoned ;—sable, 
three shackle bolts argent. Within the arch is the date 1744; and the 
initials I’. A. are repeated. From the porch the passage leads to a door in 
the west front. 
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On the left hand is the entrance to the Hall. The architraves of the 
doorway consist of fine deep-sunk mouldings, with spandrils enriched with 
shields, on which are carved the initials L. I. for Lawrence Ireland, the 
founder of the Chapel and the restorer of the mansion. The beautiful 
features of the Hall have been destroyed by subsequent alterations, plaster 
partitions having been placed longitudinally and across, to form a passage, 
and apartments connected with the Kitchen and Buttery. In the former 
is the original stone fire-place of ample dimensions ; with moulded stone 
jambs and head. In the centre, above its flat arch, there is a shield; but 
the character of the whole mantle piece is nearly effaced, by accumulated 
coats of white-wash. 

The oak ceiling is a fine specimen of the work of the period It is 
divided into panels by four large and beautiful moulded beams, which cross 
the Hail and rest on trusses against the wall. Two similar ones run 
longitudinally ; and within the compartments thus formed smaller beams 
cross them. The walls are wainscotted with two heights of panels; the 
lower is plain, the upper is enriched with napkin panels. Above these, 
the Hall is lighted on the east or what was the court side, by the continuous 
line of windows already described, and other windows to the west. On 
that side, at the south or upper end of the Hall, there has been an em- 
bayed window, the design and mouldings of the opening into which are of 
careful execution. At this point running across the Hall, was the Dais; 
where formerly stood the high table. The wall is covered with panelling, 
with a cornice from which springs a canopy, containing two series of 
panels. At the intersection of the mouldings are carved bosses, 
enriched with armorial devices, initials, &c., arranged in the following 
order :— 

First Series. (1) Fleur de lis, (2) Spear in bend, (8) Broken spear, 
(4) Rose, (5) Bird, (6) Dancing bear, (7) Fleur de lis, (8) Goat, (9) Ram, 
(10) Fluer de lis, with spear in bend, (11) Wolf sejeant, (12) Bear passant, 
(13) Mermaid. [The first and second were both family devices. ] 

Second Series. (1) Talbot passant, (2) Fleur de lis, (8) Wyvern, (4) Stag, 
(5) Fleur de lis with spear in bend, (6) Cross Moline pierced, (7) Cheveron 
between three hawks’ heads erased, (8) Fleur de lis, (9) I. 1, (10) B. L, 
(11) defaced, (12) Lion rampant, (13) Owl. [Some of the arms appear to 
have been placed here merely in compliment to the friends of the founder, 
as there never was any connexion either in blood or by marriage with the 
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family of Walton (7). William Ireland, great grandson of the founder, 
married Eleanor Molyneux of Hawkley; but till then the Molyneux 
quartering (6) did not belong to the family. The initials (9) and (10) assist 
in fixing a date, as John Ireland, son of Lawrence, married Beatrix daugh- 
ter of William Norris of Speke; after which this part of the work must 
have been executed. | 

Third Series. (1) Fleur de lis with spear in bend, (2) Unicorn’s head 
erased, (3) Fleur de lis, (4) defaced, (5) Talbot couchant, (6) defaced, 
(7) Pomegranate, (8) Bull’s head erased, (9) Fleur de lis, (10) Fleur de lis 
with spear in bend, (11) defaced, (12) Rose, (13) defaced. 

The Hall has undergone so great a change during its occupation as a 
farm house, that it requires close inspection to recognise its original features. 
its large fire-place, divested of its ancient character, leaves us in ignorance 
whether within its ample space there were seats at each end (as was fre- 
quently the case), or all round, as at Wycollar Hall near Colne, with the 
fire dog in the centre. The upper end of the Hall, in which was the 
canopied Dais, with embayed window at the west end, is now used as a 
Buttery. Through the arrangement of its tables, bins and shelves, we are 
prevented from ascertaining whether the floor of the Dais was elevated 
above that of the Hall, as was usually the case. In like manner, we do 
not know what was the plan of the embayed window, in which was the 
standing cupboard with shelves, furnished with plate, for use when the 
ancient lords of Lydiate presided at the high table. 

The general plan of the remains of the edifice is in accordance with 
those of the domestic edifices of the period, as described by Andrew 
Boorde of Physike Doctor, in his “ Dyetorie of Health.” ‘“ Make the 
hall of such fashion that the parlor be annexed to the head of the hall, 
and the buttyre and pastrie at the lower end thereof; the cellar under the 
pantrye sett somewhat at a base; the kechyn sett somewhat at a base from 
the buttrye and pantrye ; coming with an entrie within by the wall of the 
buttrie ; the pantrie house and the larder annexed to the kechyn.” The 
Doctor might have taken his description from this building, for such is the 
disposition of its parts. On the south side of the passage from the porch 
is the hall, and on the lower or opposite side the kitchen offices. Imme- 
diately adjoining the hall, at the upper end, is situated the parlour. 

The staircase 1s in the compartment at the southwest angle of the centre 
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front. Here there is a carved and emblazoned shield of arms, granted to 
Edward Ireland, by Richard St. George, Norroy in 1613 ;—gules a spear 
in bend or, headed argent, the head pointing to the sinister base point. 
At the other end, a pennon pendant of the third ; between six fleurs de lis 
of the last,—all within a bordure engrailed of the second pellete. Affixed 
to the wall, there is a hatchment of the Marquis of Worcester—Crest, a 
portcullis with a crescent for difference. Arms, 1st and 4th, or, a fess gobony, 
argent and azure, quarterly France and England ; quartering Pembroke 
and Woodville in the 2nd and 3d. A crescent for difference. Sir Francis 
Anderton, first Baronet, of Lostock, married Elizabeth daughter of Sir 
Charles Somerset, second son of the Earl of Worcester, Privy Seal. Their 
son, Sir Charles Anderton, second Baronet, married a daughter and coheir 
of Edward Ireland, and succeeded to the estate of Lydiate. Jor these 
reasons, no doubt, this escutcheon was placed here, on the death of Sir 
Charles Anderton’s maternal grandfather the Marquis of Worcester. This 
would be in accordance with the custom that existed—to send escutcheons 
to be suspended in churches where family property was situated, or where 
branches of their family resided. 

There is a model of a tench caught by Sir Francis Anderton the sixth 
and last Baronet, in 1774, on which are his initials and the date. Sir 
Francis was out in the Rebellion of 1715, and was taken prisoner on the 
13th of November, after the battle of Preston. He and several others 
were led through London on horseback, with their arms pinioned behind 
them, and consigned to Newgate. They were afterwards tried for high 
treason, and he being indicted asa Baronet, pleaded that it was not so, 
as the title belonged to an elder brother, a Roman Catholic Priest, who was 
abroad. He was found guilty and the title and estates were forfeited; but 
he was afterwards pardoned and retired to Lydiate. ‘The inscription men- 
tioned above, and those on the porch, are an evidence that he was enjoying 
the pleasures of domestic life; in the delightful recreations of old Izaak 
Walton, and in altering and repairing the Hall. The arms on the porch, 
in which he has omitted the Ulster canton, are an evidence that he did not 
venture to assume the title of Baronet again. He lost his lady prior to 
1750; she was interred within the ruins of the domestic Chapel of Lydiate. 
He survived her ten years, and was interred at Halsall Church, aged 69. 
Some say that he was interred on the site of the south wing of the Hall, that 
had been taken down ; it is now planted as a flower garden. 
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On the landing to the left, a door opens to a large chamber with a 
panelled ceiling, divided by massive beams, (which are slightly curved and 
richly moulded,) into twelve compartments. These are sub-divided by 
smaller mouldings that cross each other at right angles, and intersect with 
a part of the mouldings of the principal beams, the ends of which die 
into the cornice of the room. With the exception of the centre one, that 
is supported by open trusses, the cornice is of the same character as part 
of the mouldings of the beams. The panelled wainscot is finished with an 
angular fillet in herring bone, with a cavetto above, enriched with grapes 
and vine leaves surmounted by a corona. Between the beads of this the 
surface is pierced, and contains winged figures bearing wreaths containing 
shields. There are two other figures seated, one playing a bass violin, the 
other a bagpipe, One section of the wainscot consisting of three panels 
in width is arranged thus. First Height; napkin panels. Second Height; 
a unicorn’s head erased, a dragon rampant, and a dancing bear. Third 
Height; grapes and vine leaves, a wyvern, grapes and vine leaves. Fourth 
Height ; a branch with a rose,a dolphin, a branch of oak with acorns. 
Fifth Height ; a bear, a bull, and a branch of oak. To enumerate the 
whole of the beautiful carved work in this room would be to form a dry 
and tedious narrative without doing justice to the subject. 

The drawings which accompany this paper, of a few of the interesting 
features of the Hall, are the fruits of the faithful pencil of our Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. H. C. Piparon, whose talent and accuracy as an Anti- 
quarian Draughtsman are well known; especially to ourselves who have 
so often profited by them. ‘The illustrations give a much better idea of 
the enrichments than language can convey. 

The ancient gallery over the Hall has been appropriated from an early 
period, as a Chapel for the Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood. 

At the west front, there is an avenue of ancient and noble trees, which 
form a delightful promenade, especially when their venerable trunks and 
foliage are gilded by the settingsun. A frame of mind is induced suitable 
for contemplating the past, as their tall shadows fall darkly around, 


“ The eye of evening brightning through the west, 
"Till the sweet moment when it shuts to rest.” 
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The Sixth ordinary Meeting of the Session was held at the Collegiate 
Institution, 


SamuEL Gatu, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following Presents to the Society were announced :— 


From the Cambrian Archeeo- Archeologia Cambrensis for January and 
logical Association, April, 1851. 


From the Archeological As- 
sociation of Great Britain} Their Journal for January, 1851. 
and Ireland, 


From Jas. Boardman, Esq., His Tract entitled “ Bentleyana.” 


From Charles Roach Smith, Lettres sur l’Historie Monetaire de la 
Esq., F.S.A., Normandie. 


The following Articles were exhibited :— 


By Jas. W. Whitehead, Esq. Two Silver Coins of the Roman Emperors, 
found at Torbock in Lancashire. 
A Copper Coin, ditto, ditto. 
A fragment of the Earthen Vase in which 
they had been deposited. 


By Dr. Hume, Wilson’s Archeeology and Prae-historic An- 
nals of Scotland. 


The following communication was made to the Society :— 


A yerbal description of the Fitton Brass, presented at last meeting ;— 
noticing costume, quarterings, &c. ‘The very accurate transcript of the 
inscription in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, vol. iii., pp. 290-291, was 
read. 


nd ae 


AD 


The following Paper was read :— 


On tHE NoMENCLATURE OF THE British TRIBES, PARTICULARLY AS 
REGARDS THE NorRTHERN Parts oF ENGLAND; EMBRACING THE NAMES 
oF Rivers, Mountarns, CoUNTRIES AND PERSONS, ILLUSTRATED BY A 
COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 


By William Bell, Phil. Dr., Secretary of the British Archeological 
Association for Foreign Correspondence. 


“ Les noms propres preservent a l’oublie des derniers vestiges d’une langue que le cours 
des evenemens fuit disparaitre de la region ou elle a long tems regné.—Un ou deux 
mots radicaux les composent: ces mots que souvent offrent des données premieres 
pour l’etude d'une langue peu connue, aident souvent aussi a retrouver les traces de 
la descendance ou de la dispersion d’un peuple; leur identite de deux peuplades qui 
des long-temps peut-etre ont perdu de vue leur premiere origine.” 


Salverte, Essai sur les Noms, vol. i. p. 29. 

In offering, at a short notice, this paper on British Nomenclature to so 
learned and zealous a body of antiquaries as that of which the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire consists, I feel that I have need of a 
more than usual share of indulgence, partly because as a stranger to your 
north-western counties I approach the task wholly unprepared by previous 
recollection, and also because really so little exists of ancient record more 
especially belonging to this division of the kingdom. Camden himself 
(Gough’s Edit. vol. iii. p. 127,) begins his account of your county with the 
words—*‘ I fear I shall give little satisfaction to myself or my readers 
here.” ‘Though, therefore, I may have to rest solely upon the analogy of 
your names with those in other places of similar sound or situation, and 
the conformities of your local designations with those of very distant and 
disjomted countries, I trust still, since a time must have existed when all 
the earth was of one tongue, by a due consideration of the reasons and 
causes which have induced Nomenclature in other places, and where 
they still remain significant, to disinter some of your names from the long 
death or misconception they have undergone for countless ages, and to 
make many things appear intelligible that are now without meaning or 
relation. 


As, however, much depends in a name upon its true orthography, it will 
be necessary to premise a few words upon our alphabets and spelling in 
general, which will necessarily be too concise to exhaust so fertile a topic— 
not to divert too much of this Lecture from its main object. 
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All men have similar organs of speech as of sight or hearing, and all 
letters are pronounced by the same modifications of their respective organs. 
If therefore all men were agreed when writing and alphabets were first 
introduced, by what letters each sound should be represented, the greatest 
cause for the diversity of languages would have been obviated: unfortu- 
nately this is not the case. Not only in different languages but in our own 
is one sound represented by different letters, but the same letter sometimes 
represents different uses and combinations of our vocal organs. Tor some 
sounds we have no alphabetical sign whatsoever. Thus the peculiar shib- 
boleth of our English language, the theta or th, has no representative 
amongst our 24 letters, and can only be signified by the union of T and H; 
and in the German chi or ch is equally wanting. It is, however, an 
acknowledged linguistical principle, which the great German lexicographer, 
Adelung, fully recognised, that all letters pronounced by the same or similar 
organs, and their combinations, are convertible inter se or one with another : 
thus B, V, P, I’, easily glide into each others’ places ; so G, C, K, 8, Z, may 
be interchanged merely by a soft or hard utterance, as the common zed is 
better known as hard s or iszard. D and 'T are well-known instances, since 
many people, particularly the inhahitants of the modern kingdom of Saxony, 
cannot receive or give back a difference betwixt the two: equally:so the 
inhabitants of Berlin betwixt J and G, with them Gott is Yott, &c. In the 
oldest Latinity the R and § are used indiscriminately, as in asa, asena, and 
casmea, the same words are subsequently spelled ara, arena, carmea 
respectively. Of the convertibility of the B and V we have an example 
in the pun of some old Roman tipler, bibere est vivere—and I met a re- 
markable modern instance in the decendants of a Roman Province where 
the language has suffered less mutation than even in Italy, in the sign- 
board on a road-side estalagem betwixt Lisbon and Coimbra, ‘“ aqui se bend 
vuon bino” for the orthodox “‘ aqui se vend buon vino”; but the inscription 
was in perfect accordance with the vernacular pronunciation. It will be 
seen that these conformities reduce the function of letters within very 
narrow bounds, and nearly realize the boast of a modern lexiographer, that 
he could express all ideas common to mankind by three letters. When, 
however, to this first etymological principle a second is added, that vowels 
are to be totally disregarded, | think I hear some of the auditory exclaim 
with a French Count, that etymology was a study in which “les voyelles 
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vont rien et les consonans peu de chose.” Of the importance of vowels 
take the following instance where through the whole vocal gamut the 
radical signification remains the same : 

Pane, Pen, Pin, Point, Pun. 

Here the evident pointed sense of pen and pin is found in panes, which 
were anciently all rhombs and placed with their angles uppermost; in 
point, from the Latin ponere, we need no explanation, and for the last, pun, 
we all know that without a point a pun is valueless: thus we find the 
radical meaning attaches to the consonants, solely without reference to the 
vowels. Most of the radical monosyllables, the necessarily earliest form of 
words, admit the same test, and may be run through all the vowels without 
changing the ground idea. But it must be at the same time distinctly 
understood that this quality can be predicated of consonants and vowels only 
so long as language remained purely oral, the reason of which is, the 
modification of sound by which the vowels are brought out are so minute 
and indefinite, and run so nearly into one another, that the unaided ear 
could not make the necessary separation; as soon however as letters were 
invented, another sense, the eye, was called in to its assistance, and the 
mind gained another avenue of intelligence; then the vowels became 
substantial and significative; but even now, where we have not seen a 
proper or a foreign name written, how few of us would venture to say he 
could write it correctly from merely hearing it pronounced. I dare say the 
story is known to all of an intelligent boy being asked to write the word 
potatoes; and that, upon chalking down pot correctly, after some considera- 
tion he added eight o’s, thus spelling it as he heard the word pot-o0000000's, 
and certainly not having seen the word, very fairly. So a Somersetshire 
boy who made thirteen grammatical blunders in spelling the word usage, 
could not be said to have very incorrectly given the dialect of his county, 
when he wrote down the letters yowzidtch ; the thirteen blunders being 
made up by the eight redundant letters he inserted and the five true ones 
being omitted. Yet supposing both had been at the first formation of 
letters, we may readily suppose that their methods of spelling would have 
been received as correct and our present modes as vulgar and illiterate. 
It was necessary to give these few preliminary remarks on a most important 
subject, that when it is necessary in the sequel, to apply this convertibility 
of letters to practice, or to neglect and exchange occurring vowels, we may 
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be neither startled nor astonished at the results, nor at the variations 
which writing and written characters have introduced into dialects and 
languages, originally identical, by the discrepancies of orthography. 


Now as to names themselves; I believe that few of the present day will 
be hardy or zealous enough to assert immediate inspiration of the Deity, 
for the formation of speech, or for the origin of names and words. This 
theory was formerly willingly entertained for a ready and authoritative 
solution of all doubts, and precluded all further questioning; the inconse- 
quentialities, however, it involved, and the contradictions ineluded in 
following up its inferences, soon elicited scruples in the breasts of the 
most orthodox, and produced misgivings and scepticisms which it was 
found impossible to reconcile. Even for his less sublime divinities Horace’s 
maxim, 

| Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus, 
is just and natural, and it holds good in an infinitely greater degree where 
the intervention we invoke is immeasurably above the impotent mythology 
of Rome, and ina case too where the interference is unnecessary. For 
perhaps by an example, we can best shew how a language could be formed 
by the mere exercise of voluntary or interjectional power which man pos- 
sesses in common with all animals, and its development by the various 
powers of the understanding. A flash of lightning first bursting upon the 
sight of a savage would give rise to an exclamation of surprise and 
astonishment which we will assume was Lo !—that interjection would 
necessarily mark his future perception of a similar phenomenon, or of any 
similar one as fire or light, and it is not perhaps too hazardous a conjecture 
to suppose that this word would have signified fire and light in the first 
spoken language of the world, one that is prehistoric and dates long before 
we have any written annals, and which, like the ruins of a Cyclopean 
structure, can only be partially reconstructed, from its widely scattered and 
broken fragments. That, however, Loh may have been the earliest desig- 
nation of fire, is partially confirmed by finding it intact or inflected still 
in various languages, even of the west, in this meaning. Loh is still in 
full integrity significant for fire in modern German, and the expression 
«“ das feuer brennt lichter-loh,” almost literally translatable by our English, 
the fire burns (with a) lilly-low, shews the tenacity of language and the 
immense antiquity of parts of our own; where, however, an idea like fire 
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once enters the mind, the doctrine of categories first taught by Aristotle 
instructs us that it is capable of a tenfold increase, namely, as to (1) quan- 
tity, (2) quality, (3) relation, (4) action, (5) passion, (6) time, (7) place, and 
(8) situation, and (9) habit, and its own simple perception forming the 
tenth; each of the ten modifications forms a fresh idea that is also capable 
of its own ten fresh categories and of a similar extension, and thus we 
have for each word a tenfold geometrical progression in continued activity, 
so that a very slight knowledge of arithmetic is sufficient to convince you 
what an infinite variety of ideas would be formed in a very short series 
from this single interjection. Part of this abundance may still be found 
in our own language, in glow, gleam, gloom, gloaming, looming, glisten, 
glitter, glass, glaciere, gloss, clear, glide, slide, slip, slow, sluggish, &c., &c., 
and the field is opened still wider when the idea is again considered as 
subject or object, actively or passively, negatively or consequentially. 
Glory and gloria is but the halo of light encircling the aspirant or obtainer 
of fame as a metaphor; glee, the pleasure consequent upon obtaining it. 
These are a very few examples of derivations in our own language, of this 
interjection, which a very transient search has enabled me to particularise ; 
but when we further consider that lo, or rather the letter L, as a liquid, 
would admit its vowel as well before it as after, thus al, el, il, ol, ul, 
equally with la, le, li, lo, lu, the infinity of derivation from this single 
letter Lis almost beyond conception and certainly beyond belief. It is 
corroborative of the idea that it was the first word, since it enters into all 
the earliest names of Deity; well might, for that reason, the Greeks term 
it the letter of light: Lamppa, the lamp; for light and its visible agent 
the glorious sun was the earliest, because the most beneficent object of 
worship and adoration; the letter B, which takes its station at the head of 
most alphabets, (disregarding vowels), because it is the ideagraphic repre- 
sentative of superiority and power, is added to the primitive el to form the 
Bel, Baal, Belinus, worshipped all through the western world from China 
and the Indus to the woods of Caledonia, is but an emphatic reduplication 
of the original idea—as all; All-Fadir of the Edda; Pope’s Father of All, 
it gives a beautiful metonomy and substantial significancy to our present 
adjective, but this, by the common process of verbal coining as in the Arabic 
Allah, brings the Mussulman’s Deity also within the circle. The great Sun 
God of the Pelasgi, the radiated and resplendent Helios was etymologically 
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but the son, vies of our el, and the reason why so many other people call 
that glorious luminary the sun ; besides the Roman Sol, the names of many 
of their greatest Gods were all only verbal offsets of this universal Divinity. 
Apollo resolves itself into Ab-ollo, besides that he is frequently styled 
Belinus. Vulcan—Bul or Bel-khan, of which the last syllable is of 
the oriental signification of great ; his sister is Bellona; Vesta was Cy-bele. 
Mercury also called Cy-lenius and even the Athenian Pallas. Nay even 
amongst the Hebrews it seems to have been borrowed to represent Divinity 
in general, as El, and in the plural Elohim, was a necessity where they 
were forbidden to pronounce the awful tetragrammaton the unspeakable 
ineffable Jehovah. 


But the subject of light and the Deities of light, Licht-gottheiten, as 
named by the Germans, would alone fill a volume. Having therefore 
adduced them as an example, I pass them by for the present till I have 
the opportunity of an independent dissertation concerning them—for it is 
high time to avert from names that are general to those that are particular, 
from names appellative to names proper. It is a remark by Mr. Salverte 
in his excellent treatise sur les noms, &c., ‘tous les noms propres sont 
originairement significatives,” all proper names are originally significant, 
and in furtherance of this view it will be my endeavour to shew whence 
and how in many instances this significance arises—and first in the names 
of rivers and waters. 


In Egyptian hieroglyphics the usual sign for water is an up and down 
stroke joming in an acute angle, and frequently repeated, in fact an 
angular waved line and our Roman A many times reiterated ; and the 
corroboration of the fact may be found in a lecture on the antient arts 
of Egypt, (mentioned Atheneum, October 1848,) where it is stated that 
“the Egyptians first introduced the wavy ornament or zig zag in their 
architecture because it was their hieroglyphic for water.” We may thence 
conclude that the letter A was the earliest western designation for water, 
and we still find it in the little river Aa on which Amsterdam is situated, 
and whence it takes its name ; when gutturalised and duplicated it becomes 
the Latin agua, and the same guttural is strongly retained in indigenous 
name of that town which the Romans called Aguisgrannum, the French 
Aix la Chapelle, but in German Aachen, all names indicating the famous 
hot medicinal springs or waters for which its suburb Burtscheid is still so 
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famous. Another and principally German form for water is Au, as the 
Don-au or Danube, merely the big water, as I shall hereafter prove ; this 
diphthong is a fruitful source of German nomenclature in connection with 
rivers whose basins from it usually take the names of Gaus, the Rhine- 
gau, the Maingau, Neckargau, are familiar to all who have made a summer 
trip to Rhenish Prussia, and in Lancashire you have it in the Hdder-ow, 
where from the doubt attending all initial vowels it may signify the watery 
abode of the otter or of the adder. In Scotland the name is more frequent, 
Linlithgow commonly Lithgow, and even the famous City of Glasgow, it 
being understood that the oral sound of au in the German is precisely that 
of our ow, and might thence suggest some older name for the Clyde or the 
gliding water, as glass or gless from glesum amber, an indigenous Wendic 
word, and whence our modern term for glass, when that luxury was intro- 
duced amongst us. I know not whence originates the Scottish title of 
Douglas, for the ducal family of Hamilton still located on the Clyde, but 
as a river of that name is found in your county, it will there as well as else- 
where signify “shining as in a glass darkly.”* But from this au as a root, 
many British rivers also take their root, particularly from its plural awen 
or avon, formed according to the strictest rules of German syntax, and the 
stream on which our British bard sang “ his woodnotes wild,” and the Bristol 
Avon with many others will immediately rise to your recollections. Another 
plural of the same word, or the French eau, as aus or eaux, has frequently 
been called into requisition, when rivers were required to be named, as 
Ouse and the French Oise, which are frequent in both countries, and when 
you find Maes, you may learn it means a river midway between two others, 
as that Maes on which Maestrict lies runs midway betwixt Rhine and 
Moselle. So Bach or Beck, by the prefix B, as I have explained above, 
signifies the head or spring of a river. It may perhaps be travelling very 
far out of the record when I shew you the widely-spread signification of 
Aac for water, and I revert to the kingdom of Mexico in America, where, as 
we learn from Prescot’s History of the Conquest of that Country, the 
plains of the capital, surrounded and intersected by lakes, was called the 
country of Anahuac, which, the author adds, signifies near the water, 
equivalent fully to our European au or at-Aach. 





* This derivation if it needed support would be fully corroborated for its first syllable 
by the Black Water in Ireland, which is merely a translation of the Irish Avon-dhu ; 
the vernacular name by which Spenser calls it in his Fairie Queen. 
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A synonym of the flowing properties of water is produced from the same 
root as for our verb to run, or the Greek jéw suggesting, in an objective 
sense, clean or pure, as we say to rinse: thence the continental names of 
Rhine or Rhone, which has caused for the former much unnecessary dis- 
cussion amongst German Archeologists, some insisting that the orthography 
should be Rein, clean, without reflecting that it depends upon your con- 
sidering it as cause or consequence which is correct. In antiquity you have 
the Rhe or Volga, and the Bore-aus-tan-aus, which we spell Borys-thenes, 
which shews the poverty of the olden vocabularies, bemg but a repetition 
of the idea, big water, and that twice repeated to make a word ‘ full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” From this root too the Romans 
made rivers in diminutive rivulus, whence the Lancashire ribble and our 
English word ripple: cognate is bubble, and the lacteary duct or channel 
by which our first nutriment flows, the female nipple. 


Wetness, an invariable property of the watery element, is another source 
of individual nomenclature. It is well known that the tdwe humor, the 
Theotisc wader, wasser, water are all cognate and derivative words. When 
Ptolemy calls the Oder of the Wends, which flows past Stettin, Viadrus, 
he but puts the vernacular idiom as he then heard it, even if at second 
hand into the best Greek letters he could find. Another northern conti- 
nental stream has experienced a different fate, in yon the Greek word is 
still kept nearly intact, but in his Viswrgis the present Weser with Bremen 
at its mouth, you must take the German language for the correct meaning 
of the junction of the two rivers Werra and Fulda, as waser, wasser, 
gewasser, waters. You have a Lancashire Odder, and you may take its 
derivation either from this primitive idea of wet or from the animal which 
may have frequcnted its banks—as Beyer-lac, the capital of the Hast 
Riding of Yorkshire, had its name when beavers were indigenous and in 
great numbers there; but if you prefer the animal you but remove the 
relationship one degree from the root, as it is evident this fish-seeking beast 
must have taken name from its natural and necessary humid habits. That 
water is not only the cause of wetness but the true parent of wet and wade, 
as mere words, you may learn from the still prevalent term of watte for 
sand-banks frequently dry at low water, places therefore where a wader may 
wade ; and hence too the German and Anglo-Saxon term for the calf of the 
leg, wade being the scale by which such depths are measured. Perhaps 
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the most curious etymological result of this definition for the prevalent 
element is, that water and father are etymologically the same words, which 
might have been predicated almost a priori from the consideration that all 
the oldest theogonies, the Vedas and the Eddas, make fluidity the magna 
parent, water the father of all things, or the father of all things water. 
The etymological proof is that the German vater was pronounced and 
originally spelled vadder, and I have heard a West Riding pronounciation of 
the present day not very dissimilar. It is certainly curious that we can find 
many other proofs of Indo-Germanic conformities, proving our eastern descent 
and a common origin. From water you have, I conceive, your Were and 
Weyer and Weaver, through various stages of contraction and oral corrup- 
tions. The Yorkshire Ure is nearly identical with the Grecian prototype. 


There is a third inherent property of water which is also a fruitful source 
of nomenclature in all countries ; its unstableness and aptitude of change, 
necessarily also involved in its previous power of motion. One of our 
oldest terms for change is the obsolete wend, of which we use the past 
tense in conjugating the verb to go, as, he went; though Spencer, in the 
following line of his Fairy Queen, uses it as a substantive : 

‘“‘ He knew the various went of mortal way.” 
Our modern usage would put here improperly wont; but, as I have already 
remarked vowels are etymologically of no consequence, you may try the 
vocal gamut of the consonants and the meanings remain radically the same, 
thus :—Wane or wander, wend, wind, wont, and the Anglo-Saxon wundra ; 
as wane, we have the idea of constantly changing, a waning moon, and from 
the same cause a weaned child, and wennel a common term for any animal 
taken from its dam. Gray gives us for wind: 
“The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea,” 
thereby beautifully expressing the devious courses of our field and pasture 
ways ; and every industrious spinster, to wind her cotton, must make many 
turns. The wind itself, equally unstable with the element of water, natu- 
rally shares this designation of change. A quotation from Notger’s Trans- 
lation of the Psalms, a Monk of the famous Abbey of St. Gall in Switzer- 
land, in 1020, gives us our Anglo-Saxon root both in a direct and implied 
meaning when he says, speaking of man: 
“T ist wendig; Sela ist unwendig :” 
“He is changeable ; but God (Sela) is unchangeable.” 
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The most direct derivative of this word for water is found in the Danish 
language and in its word vand, to which my attention was first directed as to 
its simple sense of water by hearing the frequent demand of the guests ata 
table d’ héte for vand, vand ; though I afterwards found that Keypler, in his 
Antiq. Septentrionates Selecte, had previously drawn attention to the same 
fact: “Vand autem adhuc Danis aquam denotat.” When we recollect that 
the Romans had not our guttural W, but wrote it either by OU, as our French 
neighbours at present write EHdward by Edouard, or as GU in Guillaume 
for William, or by the V, we shall not be at any great loss to believe that 
when they translated the indigenous name of North Wales Gwenneth into 
Venedocia, they found in the native term that relation to water which their 
own term was meant to convey; a relation that is the clue to this Gelic 
term as it is to the Veneti of all other countries. These Veneti we first 
meet in Tacitus, (Germ. cap. xlvi.) and his coupling them with the Fenni 
would of itself give suspicion of fluvial allusion. We next find them in 
Cesar in Britany, then in Britain ; but in all these and in other situations 
this name, when dropped or lost, is succeeded by others which have also 
the same or strong aquatic meanings. The Baltic Veneti are now the 
inhabitants of Pommern or Pomerania, which has its name from po near to 
and mor sea, The same meaning of po in Po-wis, that large district of 
Wales so called because neighbours of the Wissi, Uiccii, Gewissi, of which 
Uiccorma or Wighorn, Worcester, was the capital. So the name of the 
Borussi Prussi from Po-russi, the neighbours of the Russians. The Breton 
Venetoi still retain their ancient name as their ancient valor in the Vendee, 
and Morbihan, the department of France so called from its large lake, 
readily resolves itself in Mor-vehan, the Venetic Sea; but the other de- 
nominations of that country, Ar-morica, Aquitaine, Guienne, Poitiers, give 
us back this watery idea in the various dialects that have prevailed in the 
country: so their principal cities, Vannes, Rennes, Nantes, are all of 
aquatic derivation. In Spain, Andalusia requires the strong Spanish 
guttural pronunciation to produce exact conformity: and in our King 
Alfred’s translation of the Geography of a Vandal Bishop, when his author 
mentions mare nostrum, our learned monarch invariably renders it wendel 
meer, meaning the Mediterranean. Acquileja for a long time gave a Latin 
coloring to the inhabitants of Northern Italy, the “Evwero: of Strabo; but 
when its capital was destroyed by Attila, the few fishermen who refounded 
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their sea city on the marshy islands near, resuscitated the no doubt old 
Vernacular title, and called their foundation Venice. Many other territo- 
rial denominations take their titles from the abounding of neighbouring 
waters or the prevalence of Wendic nations: thus the Roman province of 
Vindilicia, which has still many towns that shew unqualified Wendish 
descent in their names, Wendish-Feistriz and Wendish-Gratz, the latter 
giving the famous Austrian general his name in opposition to another Gratz, 
the capital of Styria: and its principal water the Sea of Constance, the Boden 
See called by Pomponius Mela, Lacus Venetus—answering possibly to an old 
Persian word for water witnessed in the large lake Van in Armenia. When 
the Romans tell us the goddess Venus, the parent of their race, rose from 
the sea, they but cloak an etymological truth in a neat mythology; and 
when the first chronicler sat down to write his fabulous sagas of Rome’s 
origin, he could not divest himself of the grain of truth which his autho- 
rities, the old Roman ballads, may have offered, in calling the son of this 
deity Aineas, more properly Oueneus or Gweneus, and you will at once see 
how nearly is the relation with your neighbouring Gwenithi and their 
Owens, Gwynnes, Evans, &c., all modifications of the Ven or Van. 


Thus much, as etymological proofs, that we have had Wends in great 
number and at earliest dates in great prevalence in Wales, and before I enter 
into their proof in the rest of Britain, I will mention some strong arguments 
for the identity of this almost extinct people with the Welsh, in agreements 
of their present language and the identity of many peculiar customs in 
both countries. In a Welsh catechism published at Shrewsbury (8vo 
Beddoes,) drawn up, I believe, by a Welsh Commission for the use of 
schools, and therefore of authority, we have at p. 5, the following passage. 
“There is every reason to believe the Welsh to be of common origin with 
the Bretons and the Wendi in Lusatia and other parts of Northern Ger- 
many, and generally speaking, these three people use one common language 
to the present day. As to manners and customs, the testimony of a Wen- 
dic Prince of the present day is equally strong for the agreement between 
the native Irish and his countrymen in the two Lausitzen, but it is too 
long for extraction. Fiirst Pichler Muscaw, in his Briefe eines Vertorbenen 
adduces ‘‘the common bagpipe as a national instrument, a similar love of 
singing and dancing, yet of melancholy and plaintive airs, with a gradually 
dying language, rich and poetical; both are superstitious, cunning, and 
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greatly given to exaggeration, &c.; both like to go ragged when they have 
the means of dressing better, and lastly, spite of their miserable living, 
both are capable of great exertion though they prefer indolence and 
loitering.” Thus much for the existence of Wends, at least in Wales, and 
if I establish equal conformities for the rest of Britain, I am aware I shall 
overturn many received opinions of our earliest history and require an 
entire revision of our annals prior to the time of Bede. My ideas are 
certainly new, but if fortified by authorities and argument, they must be 
true; if true, must prevail. Now for the existence of this people, the 
Wends, in England, as evidenced in the remaining traces of their language 
in every part of it, and particularly in their rivers and ports. Der-went is 
one of the most general designations of streams in our kingdom ; it is borne 
with several others by a tributary to the Ribble. Divest it of its Teutonic 
definite article der and you have the naked term der went, the water. 
Then the Wandle in Surrey, the Wantsum at Norwich, and the Island of 
Thanet; Wantage in Berkshire, the birth place of Alfred; even Windsor 
with Wind-der-mere, Winchelsea, Windle near Prescot in your county, and 
a thousand others need but pointing out to be acknowledged. In France, 
the prevalence of the prefix Ven, to proper names of places, argues the 
wide spread rule of the Wendic nation there as the Venaissin along the 
Rhone, Vendome, &c. &. For towns our English Ventnor and Ven-ottery. 
In Scotland, Venachoir are examples. But I have purposely left the 
three principal names of cities to the last, being the Venta Icenorum 
or Norwich; Venta Silurum, Caerwent; Venta Belgarum, Winchester, 
where it will be perceived that for the two latter the Wendic origin is 
still apparent. The origin and reason of the denomination of these Ventas 
have given our antiquaries great trouble, which would, I think, have been 
obviated had they considered the roots as I have done and compared them 
with Veneta of the Baltic, which Helmold speaks of as once surpassing 
all the cities of the Wends in opulence and splendour, or the Civitas 
Veneta of the Bretons, which, with all his might, Cesar had difficulty 
in reducing on account of its excellent port and powerful fleet. It is 
wonderful that in all the conjectures of the learned, it never occurred to 
any that by the insertion of an elised E an exact conformity of name 
bringing on considerations of other conformities would have settled the 
difficulties. That the name was known and acknowledged as Wendic to a 
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very late period is proved by coins of Athelstan, on which of the Win- 
chester mintage we find the legends VVINULI and WINULI than which 
no names are more common for Wends in Latin writers. 


But perhaps an equally fertile source of fluvial nomenclature is the last 
I shall adduce, that namely of relation, such more especially as regards 
them as big or little in comparison with neighbouring streams. The name 
of Don occurs remarkably often as applied to our own rivers as well as 
those of other countries. There is a Don or two in Scotland and another 
in Durham near Hedworth; Doncaster has its name from its stream, and 
others which being more concealed required some elucidation. From 
whatever cause, which we will not now investigate, Don with its varieties 
Ton, Tan, &., carries with it the idea of superiority, spiritual or 
physical, real or assumed. The Spanish Don usually derives his title from 
Dominus, but I rather believe the converse of the proposition that 
Dominus was but the prolongation of an old Arminian word. That 
Danube, to the Roman Geographers the largest stream in Europe, should 
receive preeminence amongst streams was natural, and this it still retains 
to be its present title in his Teutonic Don-au, the great water.* It is now 
eclipsed by another stream, which therefore with a better title, is also called 
the Borysthenes. To the Roman ear this Don may have sounded Dan, 
perhaps Tan, and then we have the most certain illustrations of my idea 
in the synonm given by them to that portion of the stream where its waters 
are widest, namely Ister. ‘This word resolves itself readily into the two 
words aus, water, as already explained, and stér, big, as still used in most of 
the Scandinavian dialects; thus Stor-ting is the Norwegian Upper House 
of Parliament, as Odel-ting is their House of Commons. We have many 
rivers Stours in England, each of which, though small, (as all greatness is but 
relative,) will have some smaller beck over which it lords. Avuster ; another 
combination, signifies great store of water in another sense; for as the 
south west wind it has, and rightly, always watery epithets, as humidus, 
imbrius, Auster. Our older poets used this word adjectively as well as 





* The genuine name was formerly better known amongst us than now. Milton, 
(Paradise Lost, B. i. p. 35,) has, for he had travelled— 


“ A multitude which the populous North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the Don-aw.” 

G 
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substantively, as in the ballad of Sir Cauline in Percy's relics of Antient 
Poetry. Sir Cauline says, 
“T truste in Christe for to stay this fiende 
Though he be stiffe and Stowre.” 

I could adduce examples of Tan as great in all nations, but I will only 
trespass upon your patience by referring to the Tanistry of Ireland, and 
the prevalence of this syllable in the names of our Anglo-Saxon aristocracy, 
as in Athelstan, Wulfstan, Dunstan, Bristan, and Othan, a Scotch king, 
which leads us to the Thanes of that kingdom, which at present sutflice. 


I have said before, that no comparison can be perfect without a scale by 
which to measure our ideas; it was an old logical maxim, quicquid major 
continet in se minus, every greater must have its less; for a reason we 
cannot now follow there must have existed some reason in the prehistoric 
language why the idea of little was attached to Tee, Dee, Wye, Wee, 
which latter we still use in this sense as an adjective, and is it not surprising 
and in full confirmation of all I have written on Don, that every river with 
this name should have its co-relative Dee. One Scotch Don has its Dee so 
closely approximative that both at last conjoin, and their plural Deen gives 
its name to their outfall at Aberdeen. The Tay is a minor term, and though 
I am not sufficiently versed in Scotch Geography to point out its major, I 
feel sufficiently confident from the name of the town at its GAstuary Dundee, 
to assert that it has or had anciently the wanting superior. The Yorkshire 
Don has a double less, two Dees united there join it as Dearn, and the Don 
and Dearn Canal is an important branch of inland navigation for the West 
Riding. This relation holds good, even abroad; the mighty Don-au has its 
Tees or Theiss, which, though larger in volume and longer in course than 
many of our English Dons is stillin both inferior to that Prince of European 
streams. Having however found these factors of comparison and proved 
their co-relation, it follows that the presence of one necessarily implies the 
other. Thus having founda Tees in Durham, we must expect in con- 
sequence to find there also its Tan or Don, and here the Tyne accordingly 
presents itself with even an additional mark of greatness, as Ituna; now 
I believe the modern orthography of this name would have been high Tuna, 
which, without a little explanation may appear forced; we have another 
prefixed I in a proper British name where by its translation by the Romans, 
this neglect of the aspirate is too plain to be denied—in the Tceni whose 
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name Cesar translates as Cent Magni when he enumerates them with four 
other Tribes (de Bell. Gall. Lib. v. cap. XVII.) who sent hostages after 
the defeat of Cunobelin, and they are no doubt identical with the Ceno- 
manes of Gaul, of whose name only its particle of greatness remains in the 
modern Maine. 


We have in France a Devona as a river, but still accompanied by the 
larger Factor, which, though verbally different, still retains its designation 
as greater and superior from another root; this is the modern Garonne, 
into which the ancient Devona (most probably the modern Lot) falls. 
When we consider the meaning of the monosyllable Gar, or Car, we find 
it in combinations which for localities, as Halicarnassus, Cor-cyra, the 
Persian Kara Hissar and Kara Bug, the Welsh Caer Idris and Caer 
Caradoc; for persons, more especially in Britain, as Caractagus, Cartis- 
mundua, and Carausius; the Stone Cairns, and more especially Caer-gawr 
for Stonehenge, the Latin Cor for Heart, all prove that in a primitive 
language ideas of greatness and sublimity, of rule and power attached 
theinselves to this monosyllable, and that Gar-onne or Caer-auen its ver- 
nacular which the Latin invaders of Gaul as Gar-amnis or Cesar’s Gar- 
umnis, was properly so designated because the largest water of its 
neighbourhood. 


I am now better prepared to approach in your immediate neighbour- 
hood the most famed of these Dees, the Deva of Cheshire known by so 
many inscriptions and as the head quarters so long of the twentieth 
Legion, Victoria Victrix. The denomination is undoubted, and it would 
therefore materially weaken all that I have thus far written if the necessary 
co-relative were not found in close proximity. I shall endeavour to shew 
that this necessary quality exists in the Belisama of Ptolemy, and that his 
Belisama is your Mersey. That every river had its presiding Deity which 
sometime gave a name and sometimes received one from its waters, may be 
taken as an established fact; from this idea have sprung many of the 
finest relics of sculpture which have descended to us from antiquity, as 
those who have seen the beautiful recumbent statues of Tiber and Nile at 
Rome can in part testify. In France, at the sources of the Seine, the 
ruins of a splendid temple to the Dea Sequana have lately been dug up. 
The altar ‘‘ Nymphis et Fontibus” in the Park of Eaton Hall proves that 
high veneration was given to the water Deities in your own neighbourhood, 
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and its trivial execution and appearance seem to argue that it was a com- 
mon not an exceptional performance. That the oriental Deity Bel was a 
favorite in these Northern districts, even as a water God, seems to me 
evident by the various puzzling inscriptions found near, in which he is 
styled Belatucadrus which is only Bel-ad-uadras strongly gutturalised, like the 
Viadrus of Ptolemy and merely Bel of the water; perhaps by frequent use 
become personal as in Catholic countries our Lady of Loretto or of the 
Pillar at Zarragossa are singled out from all the other Madonnas. ‘The 
Greek BaAcapos was applied to an oriental drug of great healing powers, 
of which possibly Bel, with the epithet of Belsamos, may as its peculiar 
patron have been mistaken for its name, and better understood on your 
shores as the healing God. If, too, we consider that the superstitious 
worship of the Bel-Tyne, of which, as the vestiges of it are now mostly 
confined to Scotland, Jamieson in his dictionary, sub voce, is the best 
expounder, to have taken its rise and its name on the Tyne river, we have 
an additional reason for giving that stream the title of High-Tuna, and the 
name of the God Bel to the Mersey, coupled with an epithet which, cognate 
no doubt with the Latin sanare, would designate his healing and sanatory 
powers. That the Ribble cannot be this Belisama, as many have imagined, 
seems clear from the name Ripa, which it has in Doomsday Book : which 
Riva or Rivula may still be said to be its modern name : this with Ribchester 
on its banks upholds the tenacity of this disparaging diminutive for at least 
eight hundred years, and I know no instance when once a high-sounding, 
boastful name has been adopted by the inhabitants of any country such as 
Belisama intrinsically implies, that they have afterwards acquiesced in a 
meaner and inferior one. The conjugation (if I may be allowed the term) of 
Ribble, through its vowels, shews how low are all the significations of its con- 
sonants—rabble, rebel, robber, rubble. But I find another reason, perhaps 
a stronger one, both for this dignity as a water God, in Belisama, and as 
antithetical to the Cheshire Dee in the present name of your river, the 
Mersey, whichit would be superfluousto prove to be more correctly More Sea. 
Now Morin all languages signifies undefined because undefinable extension ; 
the Gothic mor, the Latin mare, German meer, English mere, French mer, 
and instances perhaps in every other language ; Emir in Persian, a prince, 
a good illustration of undefined because irresponsible power, and even 
more the comparative of much, Germ. Mehr, Latin major, all shew the 
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most indefinite ideas of vast expanse beyond the reach of vision or thought, 
and mors as death but represents the most shadowy prospects of yon 
bourn. Sea or see needs no comment, as a large expanse of water it 
exists In most. teutonic languages. An old Greek writer, Ktesias, who, as 
having resided at the Persian court, had good opportunity of knowing their 
customs and language, called the King whom we name Belus, Belis-thana, 
which certainly shews that various epithets were applied to this royal as 
well as sacred name, and though the addition is not identical with sama, yet 
as an example of a very ancient Tan or Thane it may be taken as a cor- 
roboration of what I have written above on those titles. So Thana-Lartia 
was the indigenous Italian or Htruscan name for the Venus genetrix, the 
Magna mater, the Source of Being; but Creuzer in his Symbolik (vol. ii. 
p. 266) cites Augustine and Eusebius for the exact name of Beelsamen as 
a synonym or byname of Jupiter. But that this epithet or title was merely 
generic, and expressive of great power and perhaps great goodness and 
wisdom, we may justly believe when we find a Roman inscription, cited 
from “Selden de Diis Syrus,” (p. 174) to Minerva, with the identical 
addition of this Belisama. For the present I will not go into another 
deduction on this Godhead which would bring it also in conformity with 


another British and Foreign Deity, with a wide and extended veneration ; 
the God Camulus. 


I feel I have already exceeded the usual limits of a lecture, and shall 
conclude with a few words on the names which geographical relations have 
given to rivers. The Tueda or Tweed would seem to belong to the class of 
minors, if you did not consider that the idea of division was here, if not 
the original, at least the implied meaning: a thing that is cut in two, 
two-ed, is necessarily lessened, and when you consider that this river has 
for ages separated England from Scotland, it has made both less. The 
German separate, entzwet and ent-zweien to part, is exactly similar. Our 
numeral two, Scotch twa, has its only meaning in the fact that the divided 
unit is made smaller or wee. Another river, the Severn, takes this name 
from severing England from Wales: so that the fables of a drowned 
Sabrina, or as Sprott’s Chronicle, which your generous associate, Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, will shortly be able to produce in fac-simile from the unique auto- 
graph in his possession, renders the name Habren, cannot have the least 
authority. The last stream which strikes me with a geographical significa- 
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tion is the Trent, the boundary of the East Angles from Mercia: trennen 
is still pure German for dividing; our nearest accordant word is rend, to 
tear ; rent, torn. 


Before parting I will only just add, that I consider that the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia took the title from your Mersey, its principal stream, 
as the adjoining kingdom of Northumberland, from its relative position to 
the opposite Cstuary: and other instances might be given of countries 
taking their designations from the rivers they are near. But though I have 
only gone through one division of Nomenclature, that of rivers, I feel how 
largely I have trespassed on your patience and how imperfectly I have 
executed what has been offered, owing to the shortness of notice and other 
very pressing occupations. Should you, however, think the present views 
worthy of your attention, I shall, I hope, be able to go through the other 
divisions of my title at greater leisure with perhaps greater satisfaction to 
myself and a result better deserving your attention. 
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The Seventh ordinary Meeting of the Society was held in the Collegiate 
Institution, 


JoHN Rosson, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Secretary having announced that the Council recommended his late 
colleague, H. C. Pidgeon, Esq., for election as an Honorary Member, a 
wish was strongly expressed that the Society should depart from its usual 
practice. On the motion of the Chairman, therefore, Mr. Pidgeon was 
elected by acclamation. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Ordinary Members of the 
Society :— 


John George Woodhouse, of 47, Henry Street, Liverpool. 
Joseph Dickinson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., of 5, Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


The following Presents to the Society were announced :— 


From the Society, Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, Vol. 1., Nos. — and 7. 

From the Society, Proceedings of the Numismatic Society, 
Session 1849-50. 

From the Author, History of Liverpool, by Thomas Baines, 
egy Part VV. 

From the Author, Collectanea Antiqua; Vol. II., Part V., by 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 

From the Author, Treatise on the Cure of Cataract, and the 


best modes of Operating, by Hugh Neill, 
Esq. 
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From the Author, Roman and other Sepulckral Remains, dis- 
covered at the village of Stone, near 
Aylesbury in Buckmghamshire. By J. Y. 
Akerman, Hisq., Sec. 8.A. 


From the Editor, The Castle of Love; a Poem, by Robert 
by Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. Edited 
Jas. Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F'.R.S., &. 


From Duncan MacViccar, Esq., Critic of Pure Reason, by Francis Hay- 


wood, Esq. 
From Hugh Neill, Esq., The following Public Documents, referring 
F.R.A.S., to the town of Liverpool, viz. :—Abstract 


of Treasurer’s Accounts, 1850.—Report 
of Chief Inspector of Weights and Mea- 
sures, 1850-51.—Mr. Newland’s Report 
on St. George’s Baths, and Scheme for 
supplying Salt Water, 1851.—Mr. Hart- 
nup’s Report on the Liverpool Observa- 
tory, 1849.—The Town Clerk’s Report 
respecting Church payments, 1851.— 
Bills in their first stage, viz. :—Sanitary, 
Dock, Building, and Royal Institution 
Transfer. Amended Copy of the Dock 


Bill. 
From Joseph Mayer, Esq., Nine engravings of Tranmere Hall, or por- 
F.S.A., Hon. Curator, tions of it; to illustrate his own Paper 


in the Procedings of the Society. 
The following Articles were exhibited :— 


By C. Roach Smith, Esq., A Saxon copper bowl, found in a grave at 
Pua, the ancient cemetery of Fairford in 
Gloucestershire, excavated by W. M. 

Wylie, Esq., 1851. 

By Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A. The following articles found at Hoylake 
during the past month :—Three skulls of 
oxen; the skull and horns of a deer; the 
skull of a greyhound; the jaw of a calf; 
and various other bones.—An earthen jug, 
apparently of the 13th century; a per- 
sonal seal of bronze; amulets in stone, 
metal, and terra cotta; fibule; pins; an 
ear-ring ; a key; buckles; a finger ring 
with two stones in it; handle of a metal 
spoon, with an ornament at top consisting 
of a monkey cracking a nut.—Silver coins 
of Edward IT. and Edward III.; pennies 
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and halves of pennies of King John; and 
a curious silver coin with a cock on one 
side and a monogram on the other.—Por- 
tions of shoes and boots in leather; one 
of them formed of an entire piece, fitting 
round the leg, and another ornamented 
by cutting, in the style which was usual 
with the Anglo-Romans. 


Part of an Amphora in terra cotta, and a 
bronze coin of Germanicus from Rib- 
chester. 


A wheel-lock musket, richly inlaid with 
sporting subjects in ivory—date 1616. 


A Chinese coin in gold, of the form of a 
ring, similar to those used by the ancient 
inhabitants of these islands, and often 
found in their graves. 


By Hugh Gawthrop, Esq. Curious lid of an early Dutch tobacco box, 
found within the ruins of Birkenhead 
Abbey. 


By Dr. Hume, A pike mounted for action, from the Irish 
rebellion of 1848. 


The Chairman exhibited three documents, from the collection of John 
Ireland Blackburne, Esq., of Hale. They illustrate the condition of the 
English language in this part of the country, in the ] 4th and 15th centuries. 
The following are copies of them :— 


This endenture beres witnes that there as certen wariance and debate for 
divers trespas that has byen hade be twene Nicholas of Rysley and Dykone 
his sone apon the tone party and William of the Breche and Richard his 
son apon the thother partie of the queche variaunce and desbate the sayd 
parties ben boundene to abide and performe the ordenaunce and dome of 
me Richard Stanley Arch®= of Chestre and as I the sayd Richard have 
herd the chalanges and vnswares of bothe the sayd parties by gode delibera- 
cion and for als mecull as I fynd the trespas more done to the sayd Nicholas 
then as done to the sayd William I ordayne deme and awarde the sayd 
William to deliver to the sayde Nicholas a hoggeshed of Wyn at Weryngton 
als gode als the sayde Nicholas will chose of Rede or quoyt be twene this 
and the fest of the annunciacion of oure Laydy next suying after the date 
of this awarde or elles to pay to the sayd Nicholas 1; marks of monee at the 
election of the sayd Nicholas and gyf the sayd Nicholas schose to the sayd 
payment of the 1; mares and refuse the sayd hoggeshed of wyne I ordeigne 
and awarde the sayd William to pay to the sayd Nicholas the sayd ij marcs 
that is to wete j marc at the fest of St. Hillare day next suyinge after the 
date of these endentures and j marc at the fest of Pasche then next suying 
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and also I the sayd Richard ordene deme and award the sayd parties to be 
fulle frendes for all maner trespas that has byn hade be twene thayme fro 
the begynninge of the word vnto the day of the gyfing of this sayd awarde 
excepte ryghte of lond. In wetines of the qwyche thynge I the sayd 
Richard to aither partie of this endenture have sette my seale. Gyfyn at 
Wynwhike upon Thursday next after the conception of our Ladye the yere 


of the reigne of Kyng Harry the sext the tent. 





These arne y° euidences shewed before Elys of Entwysell by command- 
ment of my lord of Dureme for Richard of Radclif agaynes Nicholas of 
Risley of certeyn londs be twene hom in debate yat is for to say of a certyn 
more and mosse and j mese and XV acre of lond y* was sumtyme parcell 
of y° forsaid more and mosse. 

Richard Wylkynsone the Wryght sworne and examynt sais on his othe 
y' he was XL yere olde at y® forine dethe and born within y* town of Cul- 
cheth and dwellet there LX yere and sais yat he was by qwen Richard of 

Qadelif and Robart of Risley acordet y*' y° forsaide XV acre parcell of y° 
forsaide more and other XV acre y® wheche Robart of Risley had & yis 
Nicholas has nowe of y® queche y* ton ende lys to y* Redyshaghe shuld be 
departed of yat wast yat was in comyn bytwene home: and there vpon he 
sais he saghe home cast cawle and loot so y' y° XV acre y* arne now in 
debate fellon to Richard of Radclif and yis was done by fore the grete 
dethe. And he sais all yat more and mosse was in comyn bytwene y* fore- 
said Richard of Radclif and Robart and he herd never say y* contrary 
ther of er this debate fell and the forsaid Robart sayd he wold noght for 
his X exyn yat y° cauell had fallen other was then hit did for hit legh so 
neghe his tenauntes. 

John Atkynson sworne and examynt says he was XVI yere old at y® 
forine dethe and acordet in all thyngs to the forsaid Richard Wylkynson 
sane y' he sais he was born in Neuton within ij myle to the forsaid lond 
and has dwellet in Culchethe xxviij yere sane y* he was noght by at the 
departesone. 

Atkyn Jakson sworne and examynt says he was XVI yere in the forine 
dethe borne and alway dwellend in Culchithe acordes to the sayng of 
Richard Wylkynson in all thynges and awre y’ sais yat he was by when 
Margery Richardes moder of Radclif made to take certayn cappulles of 
tenauntes of Sotheworth vpon the forsaid mene mosse and send hym to 
Robart of Risley to bid hym come and help to penyssh for pasturyng on 
hor mene mosse and he said there was more and mosse enoghe for hir and 
all her kyn and hym and his kyn for euer more and he wold penysshe no 
pore folke ther fore. 

Adam of Longshaghe sworne and examynt sais he was iiij yere olde in 
the forine dethe and sais he was seruaunt to Robart wyf of Risley sone 
after the forine dethe and sais yat he herd neuer say before this debate but 
y’ this more and mosse werne in comyn bytwene the hayres of Radclif and 
Risley and y‘ the lond was departyt in the maner as Richard Wylkynsone 
sayde. 
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Ric. the hunter borne in Culchithe and dwelland Ix yere sworne and 
examynt sais he was iij yere old in the forine dethe acordes in all thynges 
to Adam of Longshaghe sane y* he was not seruaunt to Robartes wyf of 
Risley. 

React Atkynson of L yere olde borne and dwelland in Culchithe sworne 
and examynt sais y* Atkyn his fader told hym y* he was by at the departeson 
of the lond before said and mete and mesuret hit with his hond and of the 
remenant acordes to Richard the hunter. 

And all these byfore said sayn vpon hor othe y* Richardes tenauntes of 
Radclif and James tenants of Radclif hauen delven turves contynule fro 
yere to yere and y‘ the forsaid Richard and James han sold turves con- 
tynuely fro yere to yere to hor vse-—Date of endenture appended 2 Feb. 
12 Henry 4, at Howden. 





Yis endenture beres witnes for as mecal as Richard Jamessone of Radclif 
and William of Heton on yo toon parte and Nicholas of Risley on yo tother 
parte arn bovnden be certain obligacions to stonde to yo awarde and yo 
ordenaunce of hamonet yo Mascy and William of Heton henry of Kyghley 
and Thomas of Holcroft of certain debates and querels as be yos certain 
obligacions more fully hit in contenet. Yo forsaid Hamonet William Henry 
and Thomas ordanen and demen yat yo forsaid Richard shal bere yo pees 
for him and al his to yo forsaid Nicholas and to al his tenauntes and ser- 
vauntes : And also yat yo forsaid Nicholas shal bere the pees for him and 
al his to yo forsaid Richard; and to all his men and his tenauntes fro yo 
day of yo makyng of yes endentures vnto yo next session quen hit haldes 
at Lancastre or els vnto yo tyme yat yo forsaid awarders with avice of 
Thomas of Langley Bysshope of Duram hauen made ful ende. And also 
yo forsaid awardors awarden yat yo forsaid Nicholas and his tenauntes shyn 
hooly ocupy yo pasture of yo Redeshaghe mosse undebated be yo forsaid 
Richard or be his tenauntes in amendement for yo skathe and harmes yat 
was done to yo forsaid Nicholas at his hous be James yo son of yo forsaid 
Richard and his men abregyng nonn amendes yat shuld be to yon forsaid 
Nicholas. And yo forsaid Nicholas yo same pasture in yo maner beforsaid 
with his tenauntes shal ocupy vnto yo next session beforsaid or els til we 
mon make ende in yo mene while with avice of yo Bisshope beforsaid. In 
yo wittenes of queche to yis endenture yo forsaid Hamonet William Henry 
and ‘l'homas awardors hann set hor seals. Geuen at Lancastre in yo fryday 
next befor yo fest of Palme seuenday. In yo yere of ye regnynge of yo 
kyng Henry yo fift after ye conquest yo fift. 


The following Paper was read :— 
Own THE Op Hattis or CuEsnire.—No. I. TranmerE Hatz. 
By Joseph Mayer, Esq., F'.S.A. 


In endeavouring to find some account of the old Hall of Tranmere, I 
much regret that my researches have hitherto been unsuccessful, as it is 
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not named in the great Cheshire historian, Mr. Ormerod’s valuable work ; 
nor is it noticed by Mr. Mortimer, in his more recent work on the Hundred 
of Wirrall, not, I am sure, because it was unworthy of their attention, 
but, I presume, from the fact of their not finding any materials of suf- 
ficient historical interest to induce them to give a description of it. 


I shall, therefore, merely premise, that in all probability the present 
structure occupies the site of a much more ancient honse, as we find that 
in the reign of Henry III. it gave name to a local lord, Bernard de Tran- 
moll, who held it in possession until the reign of Richard Il.; but the 
present edifice was built in the latter part of the sixteenth century, or 
the commencement of the seventeenth, and perhaps during the time it 
was in the possession of the Holme family, respecting whom Mr. Mortimer, 
our indefatigable brother member, read an interesting paper in the last 
Session of the Historic Society's meetings. 


The Hall is situated on the brow of the hill, overlooking, like a mother, 
the picturesque village which surrounds it, and commanding a grand view 
of the river Mersey, whose expansive waters make a beautiful feature in the 
scene as they pass by the great “‘ city of ships,” seen inthe distance. It is of 
the usual style of the period, with the centre recessed, the wings having the 
customary high pitched gables; the stone work of that character which was 
introduced after the Post and Petrel, mouldings and mullions of windows, 
plain fillet and ovolo, with addition of ogee for jamb ; and with the prevail- 
ing larger and lesser projections of offices belonging to the domestic affairs 
of the family, which add to the effect of the outline of the whole, though 
not remarkable for any external display or architectural features. 


In front of the house is a large garden, the entrance to which is from the 
high road, through an ornamental door-way, over the top of which, on the 
right side, are the initials G L and the motto LABOR VINCIT OMNIA 
with the date 1614, and on the left of it the initials AL. This door leads 
into the garden, surrounded by a high wall on the road side, in which are 
evidences of its having been prepared with loop holes, for defence in case 
of an attack by an enemy from without. Crossing the garden you arrive 
at the “big door” of the house, approached by a flight of steps, which 
takes you into the great hall, more remarkable for its heaviness than for any 
picturesque effect or peculiarity. Crossing to a side door you get to the 
staircase which is of modern construction, and ascending it you come to a 
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Window in Tranmere Wall. 
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large room, no doubt used on state occasions, or else the principal private 
room of the lord’s family. It has a very large Palladian chimney-piece, lower 
column fluted and reeded, upper plain Doric, very bold cornice and frieze, 
on front, and the slab is carved very deeply in writing, “ Edward Markland.” 
The ceiling is divided into six square panels, by oak beams, and ornamented 
with lions, fleurs de lis, &c., in paquety. 


In this room is a curiously decorated window, of large proportions, 
divided into six compartments or oblongs, all of which were formerly 
filled with stained glass; but only the three upper ones now contain 
the old panes. These are divided down the middle of each, and are 
filled with six lozenges and six circles, as shewn in the accompanying 
wood-cut. As the devices and mottoes or poetry are quaint and in accord- 
ance with the decorations of most of the houses of any note belonging to 
our forefathers, I shall here quote them as they follow one another, be- 
ginning on the dexter side. In the first is a lozenge-shaped pane, on 
which is a soldier painted in a buff jacket and hat with a plume of feathers ; 
he has a sword, and holds in his hands a musket, with rest lying alongside 
the stock of the piece; and the motto, “‘ Blow yo" Panne”, is on the field of 
the glass. Under this figure is a circular pane of plain glass, surrounded by a 
smaller circle of painted scroll-work and foliage, beneath which, on a square 
formed pane, are the following words :— 

“this Mound we laughe, we ovink Wwe cat, 
es tells pou that foe Want noe meate: 
al sorroto is tn good liquor droinde 
as Civele soth the cupps goer Mound,” 

The form and arrangement of the others are of the same kind, and the 
objects are stained in colours of various hues; but the devices differ; the 
second lozenge having a soldier in a jerkin helmet and plume, with 
sword, &., in the act of advancing or receiving the enemy’s charge, with 
his pike brought to the level of the height of his breast. The words are 
“The third motion,” under which, on a square pane as before noticed, is 
written :— 

“« Peeve Arg. Lodle lays Her sickle by 
And listens to the Bagptpes mellodpe 
Sehees like ten thousand more that libes and gatines 
Gates drinks, and sleepes, hut neuer can take papnes.” 
The third division has a soldier in the full military costume of the day— 
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with cuirass, plumed helmet, gloves, sash, sword, &c. He is standing with his 
left arm a-kimbo, whilst the right holds the pike erect, having one end rested 
on the ground. Inscription, ‘‘ Order yo" Pike,” and underwritten :— 


“ Thou pretty wench thats plucking of a flower 
Reepe cloge the Hower of thy birgintty. 
Weare, for oathes and promises Habe potver 
And foers manp times Will sweare and lye.” 

The fourth quarrel exhibits a gallant-looking musketeer, with his loose 
tunic and puffed shoulders, gartered breeches, and rosettes to his shoes, to 
the points of which are attached pieces of cord fastened to the garters in 
order to keep them from slipping off the knee—his broad linen collar, hat 
and feather seemingly very unfit for a man of hurts. He holds the musket 
and its then necessary accompaniment, the rest, in his hand: and the sen- 
tence is, “In the left hand carry the Musket with the Rest.” Below are 
the following words :— 

« Wogas like to misers loathsom are altbe, 

But when death doth their nopgom Wibes deprtbe, 
One qetts a puddinge, tother gqeits a flttch, 
Much like the qoods of twretches that dy riche.” 

The fifth part has a soldier attired in cuirass and sword, with hat and 
very large bunch of feathers. He is in the act of changing his position, 
accompanied by the words, “ Recover Pike by Palming,” and the fol- 
lowing doggerel :— 

“ @he Lay anv Lass are both exceeviny blithe 
Downe Ipes the rabening Wake anv shabeing Sithe 
As amongst gallants lobe oft keeps a rackett 
WHithin a leather Wreech and Russett plackett.” 

From the sixth part the figures have been removed, but the poetry re- 
mains, and I well remember that some of the circles were filled with figures 
appropriately designed to illustrate the writing placed beneath them. These 
were taken away however, by some despoiler of the reliques of bye-gone days— 
most likely to be stuck up in some staircase window of his own, where they 
would be quite out of place, and illustrate nothing better than the bad taste 
of the man who removed them from their original site. 


In a thin 4to. work printed in 1623, entitled “ Instructions for Musters 
and Armes, and the use thereof; by order from the Lords of his Majesties 
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most Honorable Privy Counsayle,” are some plates representing soldiers 
in exactly the same attitudes, costume and weapons, and having the same 
mottoes or orders written to them; so that we may reasonably imagine the 
window to have been glazed some years after the building was erected, as 


noticed over the outer gate. 


In one of the lodging-rooms, up stairs, and which appears to have 
been approached through an arched doorway of stone work, with a 
fine old oak door having its iron hinges and handle and key-hole richly 
ornamented with floral work, is a curious chimney piece, the whole 
painted over with bars chevron-wise, alternately, blue, white, red and 
black, engrailed, over all seme, with roses, pinks, bees and snails, with 
arms in centre, two lions passant in pale, with crescent for distinction, the 
family coat of the Glegs ; the frieze is painted alternately block and flute, 
with very rude cornice overhanging. This fire-place, I think, is unique 
in style of ornament. I hope before this paper goes to press to be 
enabled to find some record of the house, through the kindness of 
Mr. Black, the deputy-keeper of the Palatinate records, who is now busily 
engaged arranging the large mass of papers under his care, to whom we 
owe much for his valuable researches into the records of Cheshire, from 
which he gave us some interesting fragments at the meeting of the Arch- 
eological Association Congress held at Chester. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY 


OF 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


SESSION Ill. JUNE oth, 1851. No. 8. 





The Eighth and concluding Meeting of the Society for the Session was 
held at the Collegiate Institution, 


P. R. M‘Quiz, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 


Joseph Stubbs, Mayor of Warrington. 
John F. Marsh, Fairfield, Warrington. 
William Dalrymple, Northumberland Terrace, Everton. 


The following Presents to the Society were announced :— 


From John Caton Thomson, Memoirs of the Earls of Warren and Surrey, 
Esq., 2 vols., 4to. 
The Progress of the Reformation, an oblong 
folio volume, containing 72 plates. 
From the Cambridge Anti: | Anglo-Saxon Legend of St. Andrew and 
quarian Society, St. Veronica, published under their su- 
perintendence. 


From the Architectural and ; 
Archeological Society of Bie Report from the Council, 


Liverpool, 
From the Rev. A. Hume, His Essay on the Philosophy of Geographi- 
DCA, BED. cal Names. 


From Joseph Mayer, Esq., A Print and several Wood-cuts representing 
F Costume, to illustrate his own paper. 
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The following Articles were exhibited :— 


By R. H. Brackstone, Esq., Three beautiful specimens of gold ring 
of London, money, of different sizes, which were 
found near Belfast, pressed one above the 
other on the point of a bronze spear ; and 
a small specimen of gold ring money, 

found near Athlone, in Ireland. 


A silver decade ring, found near Dublin. 


A. stone celt, 18 inches long by 3} wide, and 
weighing 3tbs. 1340z., found in 1845, by 
Mr. Chas. Royle,* at Flixton, Lancashire, 
whilst getting gravel on a site supposed 
to have been an old bed of the Mersey. 


The blade of a bronze sword, 14 inches 
long, found during the recent alterations 
in the river Shannon. There is a raised 
rib down the middle of each side, and the 
rivets by which it was attached to the 
handle still remain: one side is a little 
curved, and the other quite straight. 


A bronze skean, 16% inches long, found in 
Galway; the form is the usual pointed 
one, with a broad, flattened end to receive 
the handle. 


Lithograph of three bronze celts, found in 
1849, at the depth of five feet, in a sand 
and warp soil, near Ulleskelf, in York- 
shire: one of them of unique or very 
rare form. 


By Jos. Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., A bronze cup, richly ornamented on the out- 
side, found at Ribchester, in Lancashire. 


Ten Roman coins, and a Roman stamp or 
seal, with a double legend, found at the 
same time and place. 


By the Rev. W. Thornber, ‘The following, in illustration of his paper of 
B.A., of Blackpool, this evening, and of that read on the 6th 
of February :—A small celt, found near 

the ‘“‘ Danes’ Pad,” on the north of the 

Wyre; which was part of the contents of 





* An explanatory letter from Mr. Royle, dated 28th July, states that the site was near 
the ancient mansion of Shaw Hall, formerly inhabited by Colonel Peter Egerton. 
H 
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a curious oak box, the portions of which 
were fastened by oak pins. [The other 
articles were arrow heads, celts, brass 
tubes, &c.| A large and heavy-looped pal- 
stab, found on the south side of the river 
Wyre. From the Mill-hill, near Kirk- 
ham, a curious amulet of light green 
glass, known as a “ Druid’s Egg,” with a 
funicular ornament of white and blue sur- 
rounding it, and a securis, or axe, the 
blade of which was not placed opposite 
the central line of the handle or the eye, 
but completely to one side. From the 
Roman Agger, near Weeton, in the Fylde 
district, a large and elegant palstab, a 
ribbed amulet of coarse blue earthen- 
ware, a horse shoe, supposed to have be- 
longed to a native British galloway, and 
a portion of an urn, with curious inden- 
tations on the outer side; the urn has 
been made of coarse baked clay, black on 
the inner side, and yellow on the outer. 
From Staining, in the same district, a 
small amulet of soft whitish marble, stri- 
ated with green, and bearing considerable 
resemblance to a small’onion. From the 
junction of the Wyre with the Lancaster 
Railway, a dagger, with a blade less than 
four inches long, and a heavy brass handle, 
supposed to have been a Scotchman’s, used 
in the disturbances of the 17th century. 

Drawings, illustrative of his paper, repre- 
senting articles that had been found near 
Pilling Moss, north of the Wyre. These 
included a “ fibula,” a spear-head, a wine 
strainer, a drinking cup, a bronze battle 
axe, of peculiar shape, an ancient stirrup, 
and a plan of the immense wooden struc- 
ture called the “ Dane’s Pad.” 


By Dr. Hume, A curious knife, with carved bone handle, 
ornamented with a monkey, found on the 
coast near Leasowe. 


Ten varieties of horse shoes, used in Italy 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
as figured by Aubrey in his “ Histoire 
Pittoresque de Equitation.” 
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In the miscellaneous information, a letter was read from Dr. Kendrick, 
of Warrington, mentioning the fact that some curious documents had re- 
cently been found, in the thatched roof of an old farm-house, in the course 
of demolition, at Houghton Green, about two miles from Warrington. 
He says :— 


“They consist chiefly of original warrants or precepts issued in the spring 
of 1643 by the Harl of Derby, Lord Molyneux, Colonel Norris, and others, 
for the supply of men, provisions, forage, and money, to the royalist garri- 
son, at Warrington, at that time threatened by the parliamentarians. I 
have not leisure to copy the whole; but, as they are for the present de- 
posited with me, I shall take copies, and lay them before your Society at 
the next meeting, which I presume will be in October next. In the mean- 
time, I send you one to read to-morrow evening, if an opportunity offer. 


“‘T may premise that the parliamentarians had been driven from before 
Warrington, in the April of 1643, by the Earl of Derby; but, having re- 
ceived large reinforcements, they again attacked it on the 21st of May, and 
obliged the garrison to surrender upon honourable terms on the 27th of the 
same month. The precept which I send was issued by Colonel Edward 
Norris, the governor of the town, on the 14th of that month, seven days 
before the town was actually beset. ‘The document acquires additional 
interest from the endorsements on the back testifying that no time was lost 
by the constables of the several townships in its transmission from one to 
another. 


“Tt is my opinion that the house in which they were discovered was 
formerly the residence of the constable of Houghton, and that the varying 
occupation of the district by parliamentarians and royalists led to his wary 
concealment in the thatch, of these evidences of his sympathy with the 
royalist cause.” 


“**To the Constables of Hulme and Winwick, and all other the Con- 
stables within the p'ishe of Winwick and all others greeting. 


««« Whereas very lately I directed my warrants to severall parts neare 
adjacent for the calling-in of all the able men unto our ayd, but finding 
that the enemy was retraited was very willing that the said men should 
return to their own houses; but nowe so it is that this day I have received 
intelligence by 3 severall messengers that the enemy intends very speedily 
to assault us. These are therefore in his ma’tys name straitly to charg 
and comand you that forthwith upon receit hereof you give notice and 
warning to all the able men within your several constableries that are 
within the age of 60 yeares and above the age of 16 yeares that they com 
unto this town of Warrington with their best arms and p’vision of meate 
for 4 dayes by 9 of the clocke * * * binge the 15th daye of this instant 
May, wherein you are not to faile as you honor his ma’tys service and will 
answer the contrarie at your utmost pille. Given under my hand this 14th 
day of May 1643. 

“*H. Norris. 

««« Se you send me an accompt of this warrant.’ ” 
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The following endorsements occur on the back of the warrant :— 


“«Seene & p’'used by the Constables of Winwick and Hulme. 

«« Seene & p'used by the Constable of Newton. 

««Seene & p’used by the Constable of haidoke (Haydock) and speedylie 
sent away to ye Constables of Golborne. 

“«Seene & p'used by the Constable of Goulborne the 15th day between 
3 & 4 of the clocke in the afternoone, and speedylie sent unto Loton. 

« «Seene by the Constable of Lawton about 7 of ye clocke ye 15 day and 
sent to Kenion w’th speede. 

«<< Seene & p’used by the Constable of Kenyon. 

««Seene & p'used by the Constable of Culcith and sent away. 

““« Seene & p'used by the Constables of Southworth in Croft, and Hough- 
ton in Arbury, and sent away with al speed.’” 


The following Papers were read :— 


I—An Account oF THE Roman AND British REMAINS, FOUND 
Norty AND East or THE River Wyre. 


By the Rev. Wm. Thornber, B.A., Blackpool. 


In my last paper I traversed the agger that runs through the Fylde, 
from the Sistantian capital of Kirkham during the sway of the Romans in 
Britain, to the celebrated Lancastrian harbour of Wyre. That journey 
was comparatively easy; but the one I am about to undertake abounds 
with many difficulties, as I pioneer a remote section of our island, hitherto 
untrod by the feet of antiquarians ; nay, even tabooed by learned wniters 
from any ancient research. A good guide, however, has offered his services 
in my friend, the Rev. Mr. Banister of Pilling, by whose aid I flatter 
myself that I shall be enabled to open a path for my successors. 


I will pause a few minutes on the site of Fleetwood, before I cross the 
river, in order to inspect its geological features. It is a flat tongue of land, 
between the sea and the Wyre, unrelieved except by sand hills as far as 
Bourne Hall, the commencement of the Bergerode of Speed, &. The 
surface of the ground is covered with deep-blown sand and gravel, beneath 
which lies a peaty, bluish silt, the ooze of the river, whereon you may per- 
ceive in some places, especially about Fany, the marks of the plough, the 
ruts of wheels and the roots of lacustral plants ; whilst imbedded in it are 
frequently found the horns of the Cervus Elaphus and beds of shells iden- 
tical with those on the shore. The ground occupied by the merchants of 
the Portus was not here: at the Roman period, except on the sea-bank on 
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the west where the coins of Severus, &c. were discovered, and the margin 
of the Wyre,—the site of the new town of Fleetwood was quagey meols, 
which appellation was retained in Kilgrimol, the ancient name of Layton 
Hawes, and in the name of Milgrim holes, given at this day to little quick- 
sands on the shore. The hill of Bourne was the site of one of the Burgi, 
at the Roman period almost insulated, the river being on one side, the sea 
on the other, and on the south a deep morass stretching between it and 
Stena. History does not inform us when the trade of this port began to 
dwindle away ; but the departure of the Romans, and the frequent landing 
of the Danes in the harbour, must have inflicted a fatal blow; though 
nevertheless, during the Saxon heptarchy, the country around was very 
populous, as may be gathered from the villare of the Doomsday Survey— 
for instance, Rossal, Bourne, Thornton, Poulton, Singleton,* Hambleton, 
Stalmine, the three Raweliffs and Presal. The Romans had three trajecti 
over the Wyre—at Aldwath or Shard; the Ford of Bulk or the Higher 
Ford; and the Lower, that ran from Mine End, i.e. the stony, from the 
west, along by the old perch at the mouth of the river, and so past Knot 
End to the great hill of Presal, the Pre-sonde of Williams’ survey. I have 
heard Capt. Parkinson describe it as being formed of large blocks of red 
sandstone, brought either from Cockersand Abbey or Furness. No pas- 
senger could have crossed it without being struck with admiration, on the 
first view of Presal’s abrupt eminence. ‘The vulgar tell us, that the fairy 
queen had once a residence within its bowels, from whence she issued with 
her train through the gates of her palace—an everflowing well of clear 
water. From its summit the whole country may be seen. Lancaster, the 
commencement of the Furness agger, and “ the green flame edged with 
smoke,” might have held communication with the beacons of Warton Cragg 
and Ingleborough. I visited this hill with Mr. Just, who was struck with 
its commanding appearance, and protested, that around its top he could 
trace signs of a bank and fosse. Nor do I differ from him; but all doubt 
might have been done away if the coms found at the base of the hill had 
not been lost, or the date or intention of the artificial mound, near Mound 
House, which lies between Presal height and the mouth of the river, had 
been known. I fear that you will begin to suppose that I have no positive 





* The late Mr. Smith told me a kind of curiass was found, and used by children as 
a dung cart, 
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facts of Roman possession ; but I venture to record the tradition of the 
existence of a castle in Churchfield in the neighbourhood, the stones of 
which some demon carried away for the erection of Lancaster castle. 
Moreover, the twelve acres of land called Aglebey’s were freed from all 
impost by an ancient king ; but I fancy this to refer to Gilbert de Lancas- 
ter, seneschal of that castle, who also had a fortress here at Mourchills, 
temp. John, which was destroyed by that monarch on account of his 
feudatory having joined the rebel barons. 


To make myself intelligible during our farther progress, I feel it neces- 
sary to give a brief description of Pilling Moss, which comprises under 
that name, the mosses of Stalmine, Rawcliffe, &e. How was it formed, and 
when was its forest destroyed ? The numerous subterranean trees of huge 
oaks, yew and alder prostrated below the moss, especially on the south side, 
prove that a vast forest once existed here, as well as the present names of 
places, *Black-hill, Wood’s-hill, Dunock, Alder-field, Hurst, &c.; but the 
cause of its destruction is not so clear; although we may pronounce the axe, 
fire, and the frequent surges of water to have been its chief enemies. A writer 
on Scottish mosses—Fleming I think—mentions Pilling Moss amongst those 
destroyed by the Romans—as Hatfield was by Ostorius—on account of their 
recesses affording refuge to the Britons. Severus, we know, on his march 
against the Caledonians, lost fifty thousand men in prosecuting such opera- 
tions ; and who can venture to say that he did not march along the Sistan- 
tian agger and over the Wyre to the Furness causeway, when he recollects 
that that emperor’s coins and those of his son Caracalla predominate 
among those found by the brick makers of Fleetwood. That Pilling forest 
was burnt down, the charred wood and stumps of trees every day attest, and 
the turf-cutter can prove. A portion of it, however, was destroyed by the 
action of floods. This may be accounted for in two ways. The higher 
stream of the Wyre, beyond the Shard, probably burst through the low 
lands adjacent to Rawcliffe Hall, into the valley of the present Pilling 
Moss: yea, My. ffrance of that place declares, that at comparatively little 
cost, he could again direct the river by that channel into the Broadfleet, 
which empties itself into the sea at Pilling parsonage. But the water of 
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* These conical hills, with others, appear to have been connected by a pathway beneath 
the peat, constructed with alder poles. Such paths are not uncommon, as at Nateby, &c. 
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the sea before the destruction of the forest was also poured into it from the 
north. Strange to say this tract of country is bisected by a circuitous and 
at times deeply indented ancient sea beach, now no less—of course it varies 
—than five miles from the present low water mark, trending from between 
Presal and Stalmine at the base of some conical, isolated hills, occurring at 
intervals. There is no doubt of such a sea beach—its vast bed of gravel, 
intermixed with shells, has for years supplied the highways with materials— 
the silt to the north of the beach is different from the clay on the south of 
it; whilst nothing but underwood, or small trees, not charred, is found 
within the former, and beneath its silt a varying stratum of cockle shells. 
The other abounds with oaks, but discloses no similar fossil remains. The 
beach runs from Presal and Stalmine by, or not far from, the base of Bone- 
hill, Cogie-hill, &c. Most of them possess fine springs of water and some 
afford verdant pasturage. Now between these hills, the sea made frequent, 
yet quiet irruptions into the forest; so that the ground being rendered 
morassy, the trees fell, and choking up all outlets, the formation of that 
moss commenced, which, for its boundless extent, has given rise to the 
proverb— God’s grace and Pilling moss is endless!” But this generation 
may live to see the falsity of the saying— 
“Once a wood, then a sea 
Now a moss and e’er will be.” 

My. ffrance of Rawcliffe Hall has already effected wonders, and a colony of 
black-headed gulls have made a many acred “ oasis in deserto” by sowing the 
seeds of the Holcus lanatus, Poa pratensis, Anthoxanthum odoratum, Epilo- 
bium montanum, Ranunculus, Rumex acetosa, Lychnis floscuculi, Ruscus 
and Urtica, in place of the Agrostis and Erica. ‘‘ Longum est iter per 
preecepta, breve et efficax per exemplum.” 


At length I have arrived at my proposed object. It is along and adjacent 
to this sea beach, that I meet with many traces of the Romanized Britons, 
and by this also, I believe that a connection by land was held from the 
Wyre with Lancaster. Look at the verdant hill of Stalmine. Embosomed 
in wood, the Britons erected their huts upon it, feeding their herds on the 
low lands in summer and the high in winter; for Gildas says—* Britain 
abounds with hills that are very convenient for the alternate pasture of 
herds.” And they were merchants also, warriors horsemen and operatives, 
their chief being not unused to the luxuries of life. A few years ago, in 
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Stalmine moss, beneath the peat, was discovered a Colum or wine strainer, 
(No. 1.) The metal of which it is made is not brass, but a kind of pewter, 
or perhaps mimic silver of much lead and tin, incorporated with brass, 
which metal was known to the Romanized Britons. The circumference of 
the bowl is sixteen inches and its depth upwards of two, the bottom being 
rounded. I cannot describe the beautiful figures in which the holes are 
arranged at the sides and bottom ; they are exquisite. The length of the 
handle is a little more than three inches. It is altogether a fine piece of 
workmanship, little damaged, considering its thinness and age. Whata 
multitude of reflections does this wine strainer create? Nero invented an 
improved one. Wine was introduced by the Romans, though even to the 
days of Lucullus, they very seldom were able to regale themselves with the 
genuine article. Was real wine strained through it, or perry, cyder, me- 
theglin or some adulterated mixture, for such was early in use? Did some 
Roman-British chief, or rich merchant reside here, or was the colum lost 
as it was being conveyed to Lancaster ? 


Here too in Stalmine moss was found a wooden drinking bowl, hooped 
with two brass bands and having two handles. Its circumference is 164 
inches and depth 53. Was it a wine cup, the fellow of the colum, or did 
the ambacton of the chief drink curmi out of it? The spear head also of 
a warrior (No. 2,) was discovered, somewhere in this neighbourhood. The 
length of it is 54 and the broadest part 2 inches. Beneath the loop is a 
hole for the purpose of fastening the shaft, when inserted in the socket. 
These remains are in the possession of C. Bourne, Esq., of Stalmine But 
the greatest treasure disclosed here was taken out of a ditch by Richard 
Fairclough. It consists of an anvil, scissors or shears and many thin plates 
of brass. And the greatest curiosity is a brass stirrup, of good workman- 
ship. I cannot describe it so well as an engraving ; so I send you a full-sized 
sketch of it. (Nos. 3 and 4.) Is it Roman? In British coins the horse- 
men are without a saddle; but the Romans introduced it, as appears from 
its latin name, sedile. It seems from Major’s note in Adams’ Roman Anti- 
quities, that the conquerors of the world used it not at an early period of 
their power, for he says—“ The Equites, though of superior grade, were 
but of little military importance : without saddles and stirrups, as a fulerum 
for reaction, the Roman horse soldiers could never exert half their force. 
They frequently dismounted in order to take a more decided part in the 
engagement.” But is it Roman ? 
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I must proceed, however, to give an account of other antiquities ; though 
I can adduce no positive proofs of earlier occupation of the remote section of 
our country, than by Romanized Britons, unless the glass-adders, mentioned 
in my last paper, be accepted as one, which I fear cannot; for the con- 
querors Romanized the Britons and the conquered Britonized the Romans, 
at least as far as regarded their religion and superstitions, thus demonstrat- 
ing the unsatisfying theology of both people. We crossed the Wyre by 
the Lower Ford; but the Higher one, as well as Aldwath, is nearer to a 
most singular pathway—of which I send you a section, (No. 5)—that crossed 
the mosses of Rawcliffe, Stalmine and Pilling to the ancient sea beach, 
near Scronka. It is known by the name of Danes’ Pad and not by that of 
Kate’s, as Mr. Banister’s paper before the Archeological Society states, and 
as I myself was formerly led to suppose. ‘There are two paths, and I have 
the best authority for saying so in Mr. Taylor, who was 105 years old, 
and Mr. Clarkson, who substantiates the fact by a circumstance that oc- 
curred 70 years ago. ‘Tradition tells us that Kate’s pad, a mere ridge of 
turf, a township boundary, was made by two ladies in order to obtain snuff 
_ with expedition from Lancaster; of the other, both tradition and history 
are silent. The Dane’s Pad is formed of riven oak trees, laid upon sleepers, 
through which by square holes the planks are staked into the ground. 
Sometimes it is composed of one huge tree, at others of two or three, and 
its width varies from 20 inches to something more. It has been traced by 
Mr. Banister and myself for a mile and a-half into the interior of the 
moss ; but to pass over this sullen desolation it will have to run about the 
same distance farther. Who were its architects? Some will have it, that 
it was made either by the monks of Cocker-sand Abbey or St. Mary’s, 
Lancaster. But for what purpose could the former make it? ‘They had no 
property beyond it, their Grange of Pilling lying on the east side of it. 
The monks of St. Mary’s have a better claim. In 1800 we read, that a 
quarrel about the right of way was adjusted between the monks of St. 
Mary’s, and Sir Adam de Banister, when permission was granted by the 
Baron, for their wains, &c., to pass through his lands in Singleton by 
Aldwath, and through Thornton by the Ford of Bulk. Neither wains nor 
horses could ever traverse Danes’ Pad—the thing is utterly impossible. 
We have moreover authority to affirm that the monks effected such works. 
Kgelwick, abbot of Croyland, made for the ease of travellers, as saith 
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Ingulphus, through the midst of a vast forest and of most deep fens, a 
causeway of wood and sand after his own name, called Elerick road, which 
at this day is not to be seen. But these arguments satisfy neither Dr. 
Johnson the antiquarian of Lancaster nor myself. And a visit to the spot 
a few days ago with Mr. Banister and that gentleman, strengthened my 
former opinion of its age. Such a road as the Danes’ Pad, we are told by 
the Rev. Mr. Tait, ran across the moss of Kilcardine, and he mentions 
facts to prove that there is no doubt of its Roman origin. Look at the 
solid deposit of peat, which lies upon the Danes’ pad to upwards of two 
yards. Consider the number of vast oaks that would be required to furnish 
sleepers, piles and planks to bridge over three miles. Where would the 
monks get such a supply, and how immense the labour to have dug them 
out of the impassable morass? That vast deposit of peat, too, must have 
been formed in comparatively recent times, if that path was the work of 
churchmen, No—that pad, fairly scooped with traffic, was made through 
the solitude of a dense, but swampy forest, or immediately after its destruc- 
tion, whilst the trees were exposed. It lies on a peaty substance, a mere 
trifle above the stumps of trees adjoining it, and which have been purposely 
cut down. But the Roman-British remains in Stalmine moss, which it 
bisects, must satisfy us as to its origin, unless we be very sceptical indeed. 
In its very line was discovered the instrument numbered 6. It is of steel 
or iron, a metal then dearer than brass, hooked at each end, which is pointed 
and the middle of it is ornamented, as you perceive, on each side of a 
smooth square, through which is a hole. Its length is 13 inch. Isita 
fibula, an improvement on the spina of the Germans ?* At the supposed 
terminus of this pad is a field completely full of holes, called by Mr. 
Thompson, the owner, Penny holes, because the labourers, he says, had a 
penny a piece for the making of them, hundreds of years ago, to cultivate 
the moss with their clay. There are those who venture to say, that they 
were used like the penpits of Somersetshire near Wincanton, for places of 
refuge by the Britons; but this is an antiquarian guess. J ollowing the 
course of the beach under and about Bone-hill we meet with many remains 
on the ancient shore, all buried in the silt. But I will particularise two 
arrow heads and another spear that lay not far distant from a dozen, of 
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* Tt resembles more the central portion of a Danish “ Ring for the hair.” H. 
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what may be called shafts, which taper to a point—I call them shafts, be- 
cause they had been worked by a tool. Here too was discovered the battle 
axe (No. 7), which is well worthy of note for its beauty and peculiarity of 
shape. It is of pale brass, mixed with much lead or tin, and flat. It 
weighs 23 oz., and is in length 74 inches ; whilst at the one end the breadth 
of it is 43 inches the other is only 14. The thickest part is 3 of an inch in 
the middle ; but it tapers to sharpness at both ends. Mr. Planché gives a 
print of a similar one, with the exception of its not being partially fluted 
as Mr. Banister’s is. He calls it an Irish battle axe, and Sir Walter Scott 
says, that it was used with a handle grasping it about the middle. Might it 
not have been made for the purpose of hollowing boats ? 


Here also in the neighbourhood of the ancient sea beach, I flatter myself 
that I have discovered the foundations or rather the floor of a line of British 
hovels. At the bottom of the peat and below the blue silt many feet deep, 
some labourers met with a regular pavement of stones of some extent ; for 
they told me that they found it at different places, but always in the same 
line and running in a direction with the beach. They of course called it a 
Danes’ pad—the solution of every mystery—but Mr. Whitaker mentions 
a similar kind of pavement from 30 to 40 feet in Manchester, and ascribes 
to it the same use as I have done to the one on Pilling moss. Had the 
Romanized-Britons a residence here on this solitary spot, which was flanked 
by the gloom of the forest and fronted by the quietly shrinking water of the 
sea? If so, I will call them hunters; for not far distant Mr. Banister dis- 
covered the produce of the chase. In the very same deposit with the pave- 
ment, and on the deep stratum of cockle shells, which we meet at intervals 
all over this old domain of the sea, he disclosed a great collection of the 
bones and horns—some of which were affixed to the head—of the rein-deer, 
all huddled together, as if thrown aside after the flesh had been devoured. 
Mr. Bannister, however, asks—were not these horns cast together by the 
tidal waters, as single ones are throughout Thornton Marsh and many other 
low tracts in the country ? 


But we must onwards to Crimbles, a town mentioned in the Doomsday 
survey. Here also at Billy Johnson’s—Cogie hill—Winmarly, was dug up 
in a field an oak box, fastened together with pins of the same wood, out of 
which was taken a great collection of celts, arrow heads, and some most 
singular brass tubes. The small celt I sent to Dr. Hume was one of the 
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number. These reliques are in the possession of John Wilson Patter, 
Esq., M.P. 


By a more careful research many more antiquities might be discovered, 
and will be ; for curiosity is now excited, so that the brass Palstab, that was 
formerly taken to the blacksmith and sold for old metal, will henceforth be 
preserved for the inspection of antiquarians: indeed, already a fictitious 
and superstitious value is put upon it. And the more Pilling moss is cul- 
tivated, the more shall we be enabled to prove that there was a dense popu- 
lation about the Harbour of Lancaster, and that Palgrave was right in 
asserting, that such was the case from Strathclyde to the north bank of the 
Ribble. Moreover, if there be any doubts now, that a communication was 
held with Wyre and Lancaster by the Danes’ Pad, along the ancient sea 
beach to Crimbles, and thence to the Roman agger near Ashton park 
corner, where the mythic Leo and Virgo were discovered in 1794, and a 
milliare in 1811, and with the oval encampment at Burrow—these doubts 
will be dissipated by a closer personal inspection. In the meantime, let 
none deny without such observation, the possibility of the retreat of the 
tide from so great a domain. Such things are well attested, and if the 
Lune, as is well known, has shrunk northward towards Cocker-sand Abbey 
to the distance of nearly a mile in 70 years, why should we doubt, that 
during or previous to the time of the Romans it ran near the beach under 
the base of Bone-hill, &., that skirted the forest of Pilling—TI call it by 
the modern name, though the domain and village of Pilling had then no 
existence, except perchance as quaggy meols and inhospitable sands ? 


But discover we nothing in this remote section of our island that speaks 
of the habits of its ancient occupiers? At the bottom of the peat in the 
vicinity of the Danes’ Pad was found a wooden triangle, much charred, and 
somewhat similar to those used by gypsies. It was standing upright, just as 
it had been left. Here we learn that its owners were wont to cook their pro- 
visions under the open arch of heaven, in the vicinity of their dwellings, 
under the shade of their oaks; still retaining their primitive habits, or 
perchance we see the resting-place of the hunters of the red deer, &c., 
though many of the bones we discover were washed down by the floods of 
the Lune and the Wyre from the mountainous ridge that separated the 
Sistantii from the Brigantes. We gather too from the cultivation of flax— 
bunches of which are met with in the peat—that the inhabitants of the 
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forest and hills, which bisect it, were no longer clothed in skins, but in 
robes of linen fastened to their persons by such a fibula as we have named. 
Nor trod they the ground unshod; the sandal of untanned skin, taken from 
the adjoining moss of St. Michael’s, proves that their feet were protected 
by mocassins, similar to those worn by the Indians. We may fancy also 
that we hear the echo of the stroke on the anvil ring through the forest ; 
whilst the fires of the saltmakers shoot forth their bright flames from be- 
neath pans of brass, which, being filled with saline particles that cake the 
shore in summer, and beaten out of one solid lump,—resemble those found 
in the moss near Blackpool. That salt will season the bread, which is pre- 
paring in yonder quern, the fac-simile of the one taken out of the moss of 
Marton by Dr. Moore. But let us wander to some creek and unmoor a 
skin coracle, and launch into the beautiful bay of the Wyre. How frail is 
its structure, and how exactly the same with those fished out of Marton 
Mere: and this twisted rope of rushes might have been a portion of the 
cable which moored them to the shore. I have seen portions of such im- 
bedded in the peat. The business of the port is an every-day scene; but 
I could linger for ever to admire those galleys—to watch the landing of 
yonder legions, and to pity the slaves driven along the Danes’ pad to the 
place of embarkation. And those horsemen and warriors, how splendid 
they look as the bright celt glitters in the thong which suspends it from the 
Briton’s shoulder, and whilst he clashes his spear against his shield. But 
meet we with no traces of their religion and superstition? In those fire 
broken stones we see signs of the Beltain, the counterpart of our Teanla 
fires. Most probably on these cairns the natives worshipped the sun and 
moon, perhaps not so magnificently as they were honoured at the Roman 
emporium of Ribchester, under the personification of Minerva Belisama, 
but as ardently. 


The horn is sounding from Presal-hill and the sentinel of the mound is 
striking his shield, so let me detain you no longer except to say that I fancy 
T have proved, what I undertook. I have attempted to refute no arguments 
of those antiquarians who have placed the Harbour of Lancaster any where 
else, except on the Wyre: neither have I tried to shew, how that position 
agrees with the site of Ptolemy’s Sistantian Harbour. I have been satisfied 
with stating facts, on which I ground my claim for fixing it at Bergerode. 
There is no rival to compete for the honour with it, save Kirkham, which 
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town, though it have no agger to the Neb of the Naze, yet perchance may 
have been approached by the channel of the brook Dow; and Kirkham, it 
must be allowed, is the exact distance of Richard of Cirencester’s 23 miles 
from Rerigonium; but either at Kirkham or on the Wyre we may safely 
infer from the many remains at both places and throughout the Fylde, that 
the Romanized Britons were the principal occupiers of Muill-hill station at 
the former, as well as Pilling forest and the neighbouring heights of the 
latter. 


Il.—Account or THE ANcIENT Custom oF Exectinc A Mock Mayor 


in NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE. 
By Joseph Mayer, Esq., F'.S.A. 


Some of the old customs of our forefathers are interesting to us, as 
affording curious illustrations of their habits, manners, and costume. In 
the one now before us, we have probably a remnant of such scenes as were 
enacted near 800 years ago, and a proof of their unconquerable determina- 
tion to assert their rights during a long series of years, when the people 
had only the semblance of justice, and ‘‘ might” often “ overcame right.” 


In the early part of the reign of Henry the Second, the King granted a 
Charter (or rather confirmed a much earlier one) of Incorporation to the 
Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme, which was held as a form for subse- 
quent Charters granted to various towns, amongst which is the town of 
Preston in Lancashire, where the Burghers are allowed “the same liberties 
and free customs which I have given and granted to my Burgesses of New- 
castle-under-Lyme.” On the 18th of May, 1590, Queen Elizabeth, in the 
32nd year of her reign, granted the first governing Charter to the town, 
with power of hanging and gibbeting, and imdependence of the county 
court ; and along with it was a confirmation of the right of the ‘‘ Burgesses” 
to elect a Mayor; but this privilege was shortly afterwards usurped by the 
members of the Corporation, and confined to their own body. By this means 
the Burgesses were deprived of the power of exercising their chartered rights ; 
and finding their attempts to recover their privileges ineffectual, they de- 
termined to cast an odium upon the ceremony of election, yet in some 
measure to retain the semblance of their rights, by electing a “‘ Mock Mayor.” 
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At this ceremony every act was a burlesque on the corporate election ; it 
took place in the following manner. After the election and proclamation 
of the Mayor had taken place at the Town-hall, by the self-elected “ Alder- 
man” and “ Free Burgesses,” and they and their friends had retired, the 
Burgesses assembled at the Market-cross, and having proclaimed that the 
functions of the late Mayor had ceased, they set about electing a new one, 
with all the form and fashion of legal instrumentality. The new Mayor 
having been formally proposed, was duly elected by acclamation, in which 
deliberation and decision none but Burgesses were allowed to participate. 
Then followed a eulogy on their late (popular) Mayor, stating the superla- 
tive excellencies of his demeanour, charity, and forbearance, contrasting 
them with the arrogance and tyranny of the usurper ; the whole finishing 
with a proclamation of the newly-elected chief magistrate. 


This ceremony was annually gone through for a period of more than 230 
years, and so annoying was it to the corporate dignities, that, in some 
instances, his ‘* Mock” Worship was put into the stocks, as a punishment 
for the share he took in the burlesque scenes, which were often very cutting 
and exhibited a great deal of rancour and ill-feeling. 


The accompanying print is a view of the ceremony as it took place on the 
29th of October, 1833, after the Freemen had regained their privileges by 
a long and vexatious action at law against the self-elect Corporation. ‘They 
thereby obtained a confirmation of their old Charter, and by a unanimous 
voice elected Samuel Mayer, Esq., of Thistleberry, to occupy the civic 
chair as the first of the new regime. So firmly had the custom become 
established, that although the people had a Mayor of their own choice, and 
consequently had no longer any occasion for the burlesque, still they loved 
the fun it created, and as usual assembled in solemn conclave around the 
Market-cross. 


The following is a detailed account of the procedure, and an explanation 
of the accompanying print :— 


‘His Mock Worship was, with all the gravity befitting such an occasion, 
summoned, by the shrill sound of a Nanny-goat’s horn, to appear before his 
brother-townsmen, and show cause why—always provided if—he had any 
objection to that most-devoutedly-to-be-desired and that most glorious and 
honourable elevation to the state of Mayor of the Borough, with all the 
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customary privileges of getting drunk, and fining himself publicly as an 
example, &c. Then, with great stateliness of step, and severe magisterial 
countenance, some well-beloved fellow-townsman was conducted to the top 
step, and there invested with those most becoming and costly robes of 
state, and that magic wand of office, so capable of doing justice, on the 
person whose head it knocked. After this, the Mayor elect introduced his 
better half, the Mayoress, to the admiring multitude, whilst she, on her own 
part, acknowledged the high honour conferred on her husband and herself. 


‘His Worship having commanded silence to be observed, the Town-crier, 
with the usual preliminaries of bell-ringing, &c., read the following 
proclamation :— 

““O yes! O yes! O yes! Thisis to give Notice, First, that, by the advice 
of my Beadle, Mace-bearers, and Bum-bailiffs, I do hereby declare and 
proclaim that it shall be lawful for any man or set of men to put their hands 
into their breeches pockets—if there be their purses—and give and pay over 
to our exchequer any sum less than one hundred guineas, that shall seem 
to him or them fit, in order that we may drink his or their jolly good health 
in a quart of ale a-piece, for which we, as well on our part as on yours, 
promise him or them the distinguished honour of three huzzas, and may 
they live to do the like again next year. 


“‘Secondly,—That we, after mature consideration, do allow any grocer— 
so he doeth it handsomely and pleasantly to his own feelings—the never- 
to-be-appreciated and valuable privilege (which must be thought a sufficient 
reward unto him and his children for ever,) of giving unto our revenue col- 
lectors, as much tobacco as he pleases; provided always, and it is hereby 
declared, that the amount must not exceed one hundred weight, but shall, at 
the same time, be enough to serve all the old women, as well as our worthy 
selves. 

“‘Thirdly,—That Morgan, the pipe-maker, as his hereditary right, which 
we hereby acknowledge, may, if he likes, furnish us with saggar pipes to 
smoke the aforesaid tobacco with; in consideration whereof, we pledge our 
honour (here two squeaks from the Nanny-goat’s horn,) that nobody else 
shall. 

“ Fourthly,—Our worthy Mayor giveth notice, and commandeth that all 
canting, backbiting, gin-drinking women be brought before him, that he 
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may punish them with the Bridle,* kept by him for that purpose; and he 
recommendeth his brother freemen to eat plenteously of roast-beef and 
plum-pudding, to gain which they must work more and drink less; and 
further, that all persons found drunk in the streets after this notice will be 
put in the stocks for one hour and thirteen minutes. 


‘“Fifthly, and lastly.—We do hereby say, as commanded by our beloved 
wife, for the benefit of all young maidens, (after painful experience on our 
own patt,) that it is better to be married than single ; and in proof of our 
firm conviction of the same, we do thus publicly declare, sign, and seal this 
our proclamation with a kiss. 


“A long flourish on the Nanny-goat’s horn at the close of this per- 
formance, after which the procession formed, and, with her ladyship 
enthroned on a donkey, his Worship and the “ goodlie companie” marched 
through the principal streets of the town, collecting the revenue for a 
jollification at the Market-cross in the evening. 


‘“‘God save the King, the Mayor, and the People.” 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTERS. 
His Worship is arrayed in a calf-skin tunic, fastened with a skewer 
round the neck, a black Staffordshire bull's hide for a gown, and a sheep- 
skin wig. In his dexter hand he holds his wand of office, and his civic 


chain and glass are represented by horses’ manes and the prison-door key, 
the latter emblematical of the reign of Bailiffs. 


His Worship is supported on the right hand by the Town-clerk, a person 
of very knowing look, and quite alive to the tricks of the law, as is fully 
indicated by the expressive position of his left thumb. Under his other 
arm he holds the Charter of the Borough, which the good Burgesses, fear- 
ing parchment would not be lasting enough, have inscribed on a hide of 
leather. On the left side is the Bum-bailiff, alias Head Constable, with 
his truncheon, about to dislodge a sweep, who in return is about to powder 
his Worship’s wig with his soot bag. The two figures right and left 





* A relic of ancient barbarity, made of a piece of iron, which went over the head and 
across the nose, to which was attached a small flat piece, that was put in the mouth and 
held down the tongue. It was also called a Brank. See Plate 5 in the Proceedings, 
Volume II. 
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are Mace-bearers, as seen by the splendid cabbages which they carry; and 
the Bellman, in his Phrygian cap and shaggy skin dress, is reading the 
proclamation. | 


In the foreground is the Lady Mayoress on her Hgyptian palfrey, which 
some school lads, with their clouting ropes,* are ungallantly making to 
wince, with the hope of throwing the good lady from her seat. The old 
man on the left of the foreground is Billy Punkey, a well-known, harmless, 
idiotic character, who always made himself busy in keeping back the people 
from crowding too much into the august presence of his Worship. Near 
him stands a fine old woman in the picturesque costume of the district ; 
and around are nearly all the members of the legal Corporation, and several 
gentlemen of the town, enjoying the burlesque. 





The peculiarities of costume have so long been recognised as of historical 
interest, that I need not recite the many authorities in support of it; and 
I have merely added the few illustrations given here, as an adjunct to the 
scene we have in the ‘‘ Mock Mayor,” where are the whole of the hats and 
caps here represented. They were sketched from the actual ones worn in 
1833. There will be easily traced the early Saxon hat, continued in the 
same form to the present day. 


The use of hats is of a very early date, though I do not find any amongst 
the Egyptian sculptures ; but the Greeks wore them, especially the Dorians, 
and probably they were used as early as the age of Homer. Also, with the 
Athenians we find them on the Elgin marbles. Although the Romans did 
not use them generally, yet at sacrifices and public festivals they wore a 
bonnet or cap; and this being only permitted to freemen, part of the cere- 
mony of manumitting a slave consisted in putting one of these caps on his 
head. But on journeys, the Romans were accustomed to wear a hat called 
petasus, with a wide brim to screen them from the sun. 


Tn the middle ages, the hat and cap were worn generally, and it is re- 
corded that Charles VII. of France wore a hat of felt on his triumphant 
entry into Rouen in 1440 ; but hats of that material, and of the form given 





* In all the public schools of the town, on this day, the door was barred and locked 
against the teachers ; and both boys and girls claimed an exemption from work, which is 
probably a remnant of the saturnalia of the Roman ages. 
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in these wood-cuts, were worn in England long before that time. And such 
continue the principal covering for the head amongst the poorer people, 
male and female, until the present day. 


IJ1.—Concriupine ADDRESS. 


By the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., OL.D., 


HonoRARY SECRETARY. 


At the close not only of a session, but of the first cycle of the society's 
operations, it is natural, and in some respects necessary, to say a few words 
respecting our progress thus far. At the close of a term of three years, 
the members and the public have had an opportunity of judging how far 
the original promises have been fulfilled. They have seen the nature and 
amount of the matter which has been produced for their edification. They 
have seen the number of the labourers; and they have thus some means 
of judging how far the removal of one or two individuals would interfere 
with the movements of the machine. They are also able to form some 
opinion respecting the subjects which yet require elucidation, and in re- 
ference to the permanent usefulness of the society. 


There are some societies whose infancy is never seen, but which start into 
mature manhood. Long and careful preparations have been made; their first 
efforts, which appear to be put forth in one year, have really grown slowly 
through several ; and a decline is inevitable as soon as the capital is ex- 
hausted, and they are reduced to the regular fruits of their sessional industry. 
Other societies, like our own, commence under some disadvantages. They 
are told that the line of inquiry is too narrow—that there are few who 
cultivate the subjects—that the material for investigation is not abundant— 
that it is impossible to interest a sufficient number in the pursuits. In our 
case, we had to make ourselves known gradually in two large and populous 
shires, and that is yet only partially done; we had to ascertain who were 
the best qualified to write on particular subjects, and to satisfy all that our 
efforts would be made in an earnest spirit and in good faith. ‘The follow- 
ing analysis, which it has been necessary to complete hastily since entering 
the meeting, is interesting to contemplate. 
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The number of ordinary Members is at present 802, with 13 honorary mem- 
bers ; most of the latter being gentlemen who are prominently connected with 
similar societies in various parts of the United Kingdom. ‘The proportion 
of resident to non-resident members remains almost the same as before— 
about one-half being within the Liverpool post delivery, and the other half 
being scattered over the two counties. This is an unusually large number of 
non-resident members to be connected with a provincial society, or, indeed, 
with any one whose members are not usually designated. by initial letters. 
During the present session, we have enrolled 16 ordinary members, of whom 
7 are resident, and 9 are scattered over the country. It should not be for- 
gotten that this is the first session in which the full entrance fee of £1 1s. 
has been charged ; so that, even if the exciting topics of the autumn and the 
spring had not combined to draw attention from us, our candidates for admis- 
sion would naturally have been fewer than usual. It is evident that, if we 
seek to enlist candidates for membership from our own town, the meetings 
must be increased in frequency or in attractions ; if, on the contrary, we seek 
to secure those from a distance, we must endeavour to give even greater 
satisfaction, by the size and character of our annual volume. Both objects 
and both lines of duty are quite compatible. It may not be out of place to 
mention, that of the new members, five are the Chief Magistrates in their 
respective boroughs, and that two or three other mayors have rendered 
good service to the society during the present session. 


The Donations to the society have embraced books, pamphlets, drawings, 
illustrative prints, antiquities, curiosities, and miscellaneous articles of a very 
varied character. They have included about 173 articles, from 29 separate 
individuals—of whom it is important to remark that nine are not members 
of the society. The volumes include the proceedings, transactions, and 
other publications of twelve learned societies of the United Kingdom, with 
all of which, as well as with others like them, we maintain fraternal re- 
lations. Some of the donations have been very valuable, especially those 
from the Royal Irish Academy, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and the Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The articles Exhibited at the meetings have also been very numerous, as 
they have embraced about 260 objects of the most varied character, from 17 
individuals, of whom five are not members of the society. This is an inter- 
esting fact, and one which ought to have brought with it a due amount of 
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instruction, Yet, for my part, I have been pained, as well as gratified, at 
witnessing the number and variety of the articles exhibited. There is not 
time to dwell upon each minute object, to explain its nature and uses, or its 
relations to important subjects of inquiry. In the general business of a meet- 
ing, it is sometimes as much as we can do to record and enumerate correctly 
the articles which are suddenly produced, and hurriedly passed round among 
the gentlemen present. Would it not be well, therefore, to require in 
future that articles for exhibition be forwarded to the curator a day or two 
before the meeting at which they are expected to appear? There would 
thus be ample leisure to prepare detailed descriptions of them and drawings 
when necessary. One important consequence of this arrangement would 
be, that the instruction would not be confined to those present at the 
meeting: the descriptions and illustrations, being printed, would interest 
all members, non-resident as well as domestic. Would it not be well, in like 
manner, to occupy a miscellaneous evening occasionally with descriptions 
of the objects already in our possession? Many are of extreme interest, 
but their importance is in a great measure yet unknown. When our 
collection has been formally opened, the facilities for acquiring or imparting 
information will be greatly increased. 


During the eight meetings of the present session no fewer than nine- 
teen formal communications or Papers have been read, of which so 
many as six were by gentlemen totally unconnected with the society. 
This last is a fact of great importance, as the intellectual instruction 
of the society is not limited to the acquirements of its own members. 
In many societies of a similar kind, the instructions are confined to a 
few members of the council, while of the society at large the mind is not 
exercised. This is especially the case where public reputation or public 
confidence in a society 1s wanting. 


By the decision of the council, the volume for this session will be issued 
complete. This will be a great convenience to those who would not be at 
the trouble to have it formally bound. It may be noticed incidentally, 
that the number of illustrations in it will make it not unworthy of the 
companionship of its predecessors; one of our officers, to whom we are 
under many obligations, contributing no fewer than ten or twelve plates 
for the illustration of his own portion of the letter-press. 
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On examining the kind of papers that have been read during the 
three sessions, it will be seen that they are very varied. Not only do 
they refer to different eras in our history, they refer to different subjects ; 
and almost every topic noticed in our original prospectus has met with 
attention, some of them several times. But it is right to mention that this 
regular distribution of matter is the effect of accident, not of design. We 
have yet taken no pains to secure the representation of all our subjects, 
and to avoid the unpleasantness of redundancy on some and deficiency 
on others. Now, it appears to me that we ought to do this, otherwise our 
inquiries will have a tendency to act in only one or two directions, to the 
neglect of others. Indeed, this effect has already been produced. It has been 
assumed, not only by strangers, but by some of ourselves, that our inquiries 
are ‘exclusively of an archeological or antiquarian character; and some 
geutlemen who would gladly have sought a connexion with us have kept 
aloof, from the supposed narrowness of our basis. Now it is important to 
correct an impression so erroneous. We embrace every subject in which 
the historian is supposed to take an interest—in short, every local subject 
which is worthy of a permanent record; and, therefore, many topics which 
are only remotely or not at all connected with archeology, are minutely re- 
lated to us. 


The original Prospectus enumerated eleven heads in the field of 
inquiry, which I will venture to group and classify by their numbers, 
thus :— 


I. Archeology. 
1. Historic Documents. 
2. Antiquities. 
7. Church Registers. 
9. Military Antiquities. 


IT. General Literature. 
3. Genealogy and Biography. 
6. Costumes, Customs, and Traditions. 
10. Topographical Descriptions. : 
ILI. Architecture. 
4. Architecture and the Fine Arts, including certain details of 
topography, and ecclesiastical or domestic antiquities. 


IV. Science. 
5. Natural History. 


V. Miscellaneous. 
8. Trade, Commerce, and Inventions. 
11. Parliamentary Papers. 


Now, it so happens that all or most of these subjects are embraced by some of 
the other societies which exist in this town ; one giving its attention mainly to 
architecture, and another to general literature, natural history, and miscel- 
laneous subjects. Asa natural consequence of the lines of inquiry coinciding, 
papers of the same kind are read at several societies, and papers of certain 
other kinds are read at none of them. It has even happened, on several 
occasions, that the same paper has been read at different societies. To 
remedy these and similar anomalies, a union of two or more societies has 
been suggested, on a plan which would concentrate and systematise the 
researches, both of the district, and of the town. 


To show how this arrangement would be likely to work, I shall sup- 
pose a case. The Architectural and Archeological Society numbers 
about 120 members, and the Historic Society more than 800. If only 
these two united, there would be a large and respectable society with at 
least 400 Fellows. Among the varied acquirements of so large a number, 
many of them men of distinction, it would be easy to keép up a varied suc- 
cession of papers, so as to occupy not eight evenings of a session, but 
twenty-four. 


Again, the payment of the members of the Architectural Society is at 
present a guinea a year; and if we were to adopt the same charge for our 
resident members, there would be an income of more than £330 a year. 
One-third of this might be devoted to the publication and illustration of the 
Proceedings; one-third to the maintenance of the library and museum ; 
and the remaining third to the working of the society, including rent, (if 
necessary), the printing aud delivery of circulars, tea and coffee at meetings, 
and the salary of an assistant secretary. It is certain, however, that a large 
number of gentlemen, who do not feel that any of the present societies are 
sufficiently deserving of their attention, would gladly join, so that the 
standing number of Fellows would probably never fall below 500. I have 
‘ supposed that a distinction would be made between the resident and the 
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non-resident; for it is evident that those who only receive the proceed- 
ings, and who rarely visit town, should not be charged the same annual 
subscription as those who can attend the meetings, and make a ready use 
of the library and museum. . 


The collection of the society is not yet laid out, but the council 
have not been negligent on that subject. Our honorary Curator, 
having lately removed his valuable private collection, is appropriating 
a portion of his own house to the use of the society; and in the course 
of a week or two it will be available to the members. No situation could 
be more central, or in general more suitable; and it is only necessary 
to add that in this new kindness which Mr. Mayer renders to the society, 
the suggestion and the accomplishment are exclusively his own. The ap- 
propriation of a fixed sum annually to this department, in addition to the 
donations received from time to time, would soon give us a collection of 
great interest, and one that would be eminently instructive. To the 
resident members the advantages of the suggested extension would be 
great, in the increase of meetings, the arrangement of subjects, and the 
certainty of return in publications, as well as in the increased accommo- 
dation at the meetings, and the facilities for inquiry at other times. To the 
country members there would be an increase of benefits, without any 
increase of subscription. ‘To all, there would be an elevated literary tone, 
which would soon be felt and acknowledged in a town where it is not less 
needed than in any similar spot of the British Isles. 
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“ A.” earliest designation of water, 90 

Abbeville, stone instruments from, 36, 37 

Adelung’s linguistic priaciple, 86 

Adzes found, 35 

Age of stone instruments, 49; much more than 
2000 years, 49 

Agger from Ribchester to the Wyre, 58 

Ainsworth, Peter, 20 

Akerman, J. Y., donor, 103, elected Hon. Mem. 51 

Aldborough, il 

Aldwath, 66, 117 

Alfred, King, his translation of Geography, 94 
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Aipes Penin., site of, 9, 12 
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——— War, causes of, 2 

Amphora from Ribchester, 105 

Amulets found, 65; Weeton, 114; Staining, 114; 
Hoylake, 2, 104 

Anchor’s Hill, 6 

Ancient Britons, manners and mode of life, 125 

——— House, Hanover Street, Liverpool, 24 

Anderton Arms, 79, 82 

Anglesea, 35 

Antiquarian Society, Scotland, donor, 68 

London, donor, !03 

Antiquities medieval, from Thames, 1; Hoylake, 
14; Kirkham, 10 

Antoninus, 11; Iters VII.and X. remarks on, 77 

Apollo, 90 

ARCHITECTURE, ANCIENT DOMESTIC IN LAN- 
CASHIRE & CHESHIRE, (Alfred Rimmer, Esq.) 
Reasons for the obscurity of the subject, 14; 
Old Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire, 15; had 
no Architectural beauty, 15. Choice of situa- 
tion, and arrangement of pa’ ts, 15, 16; Clitheroe 
Castle, 16; pile of Fouldray, 16; Gleaston 
Castle, Camden quoted, 16; Beeston Cast'e, 
Ormerod quoted, 17; Halton Castle, 17. Im- 
provements in the 14th century, 17,18; Brim- 
stage Tower, Cheshire, an example, 18; date of 
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built, 18; examples of from Whitaker, 19. 
Radcliffe ‘Tower, Bolton, 19; Whitaker’s de- 
scription of it, 19; fire-places first used com- 
monly temp. Hen, VII. 19; Smithill’s Hall, 
Bolton, temp. Hen. VII. 20; footprint of Geo. 
Marsh, 20; room preserved by P. Ainsworth, 
Esq., the proprietor, 20. Timber and plaster 
houses of the 15th century, 20 ; ornaments 
used, 20, 21; Chorley Hall, Alderley, 21 ; pic- 
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Cranshaw Hall, 21; Lydiate Hall, 21; Orms- 
kirk, temp. Hen. VILL. 21; Italian innovations, 
temp. Elizab. 21; violate the rules of Chambers 
or Palladio, 22; description of, 22; ashlar and 
brick with quoins at Crewe and Brereton, 22. 
Wardley Hall, Manchester, 22; alleged skull of 
Roger Downes, 22; Bramhall Hall, Stockport, 
22; changes temp. Charles I. 22; bricks used, 
23. Soss Moss, 23. Hale Hut, Bank Hall, and 
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Tranmere Hall, 23 ; sash windows, early speci- 
mens at Lyme Hall, Cheshire, and Wrighting- 
ton, Lancashire, 23. House of 18th century in 
Hanover Street, 24; Halls not noticed in this 
paper—Townley, Rufford, and Ince, Lanca- 
shire, Carden and West Leigh, Cheshire, 24. 
Concluding remarks, 24. 
Archeology, embraced by the Society, 134 
Archeological Association, donor, 84 
Architecture embraced by the Society, 134 
Aristotle’s Categories applied, 89 
Armillae from Yorkshire, 69 
Armorial devices at Lydiate, 80, 81 
Arms of Gleig, !11 
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Arrow-heads, 35, 45; manufactory of, 39; in 
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and quartz, 26; frem Wyre, 13 
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Atheneum quoted, 90 
Athlone, gold ring money from, 112 
Atkynsone, John, his evidence, 106; Roger, do., 
107, 
Attila, 94 
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Autograph letter, 25 
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Barrow Brook, Koman road crosses, 7 
Barton, Sir Roger, 20 
Battle Axe found, 122; ditto, Pilling Moss, 114 
Beasts of chase destroyed, 49 
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Beda, quoted, 29 

Beeston Castle, 17 

Beetles, of stone. 49 

Belfast, gold ring money from, 103 

Belisama, what, 59; of Ptolemy, 99 

Bell, Hes = % 

—— Dr., paper by, 85 

ee Jolt : a 

Bel, Baal, &e. 89 

Beltain Cairn, 67; hills and fires, 125 

Ben Jonson, quoted, 30 

Bergerode of the Wyre, 66, 116 

Berlin, pronunciation of consonants, 86 

Bertram, possessed MSS, 10, 11; his opinion, 12 

Betham, Sir Wm., Hon. Mem. 51; paper by, 77, 78 
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Birley. T. L., paper by, 55 
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Blackburne, 
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Blair Drummond, 35 
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Blundell, Henry, 79 
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ments in Churches, 69 ; Weights and 
Meusures, 104 
Sandford’s Coronation of James II, 1 
——_——. Rev. G. B., Indices, 69 
Smith’s C. R., F.S.A., Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. LI, part 5, 102 
Boorde, Dr. Andrew quoted, 81 
Boss, of a shield found, 56 
Bosses from Hoylake, 2 
Bowes Castle, Yorkshire, armilla from, 69 
Bowl, Saxon, 104 
Brackstone, R. M., exhibitor, 113 
Bradshaw, Wm. 68; of Haigh, 78; of Marple, 78 
Bragge, William, Chester, 32 
Bramhall Hall, 22 
Brand, Mr. 34, 40 
Breche, William de la, disputant, 105 
Brereton Hall, 22 
Brick with ashlar, 22; used in Mth century, 23 
Bridle from Hoylake, 2 
Brimstage Tower, 18 
British Hovels, 123 
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British Tripes, NOMENCLATURE OF THE, &e. 
(Will.am Bell, Fh. Dr.) Camden quoted, 85; 
alphabets and spelling in general, 80,86; con- 
yertibility of letters, instances of, 86 ; (1) Ade- 
lung’s linguistic principle, 86; (2) vowels to be 
disregarded, and examples, 86, 87; vowels be=- 
came significant when the languages were 
written, 87; mistake in spelling from hearing 
words pronounced merely, 87; Divine origin 
of language disapproved of, 88; origin and 
development of language shown by an exam- 
ple, 88; Aristotle’s categories applied, 89; ex- 











amples of the abundance of modified senses 
from one idea, 89. The letter L as existing in 
the name of the Deity is perhaps the first 89 ; 
derivation of Bel, Baal, &c., by reduplication 
of idea, $9; similar instance mentioned, 89. 
Names of Deities accounted for, 90; Salverte’s 
maxim 90; hieroglyphic for water, 90; hence 
A which occurs in allthe Western roots, 90; 
German form 4u; and exampies from Prussia, 
Lancashire, Scotland, 9! ; origin of the name 
Douglas, 91; corroborated, 91 n; English and 
French modifications of du, 91. Meaning of 





macs and bach, 91, explanation of “Anahuac ” 
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in Prescott’s History of Mexico, 91; to ‘‘ flow” 
from the same root as to “run’’ examples, 92; 
wetness a source of names, 92; “water” and 
* father” the same word, illustrated by the 
oldest theogonies, 93; unstableness of water a 
source of names, 93; wend, wind express the 
same, examples, 93; Danish ‘‘ vand” water, 
from this source, 94; this fact noticed by Key- 
pler, 94; seenin ‘‘Gwenneth” ‘ Venedocia,” 
the “ Veneti” of Tacitus, Cesar, &c. “ Vendel,” 
“* Andalusia,” ‘ Venice,” ‘* Vindilicia,’? 94, 95; 
Wends prevailed in Wales, proof the Shrews- 
bury Welsh catechism, 95; Wends in England, 
as shown in Derwent, Wandle, &c. 95; Venta 
Icenorum, 96; Venta, a puzzle to the Anti- 
quaries, explained, 96; that the name is Wen- 
dic proved from coins of Athelstane, 97. Ke- 
lation, as big, little, &c. a source of names, 97. 
Don ton tun has the idea of superiority, 97; 
proofs, 97. Tee, Dee, Wye means little, and 
always found near a Don, 98; examples from 
Scotland and England, 98; Iceni rendered by 
Cesar Ceni Magni, 99. Examples from France, 
99; the Deva of Chester has its correlation in 
Belisama (Mersey), 99; Belisama and Mersey 
explained, 100. Tweed, Severn (“ Habren” in 
Sprott’s Chronicle,) 101; Sabrini, 101 ; Mercia 
from Mersey, 102; Northumberland, origin of 
the name, 102 

Bromet Dr. 38 

Bronze sword, celt, skean, cup, 114; period, 33 

Brooch, Hoylake, 2 

Brooke of Leighton, 78 ; 

Richard, Jun. elected, 68 

F.S.A., quoted, 23 

Brown, William, M.P., Donor, 2 

Bruce, Mr. 34 

Buckles. Hoylake, 2, 104 

Buckley, Robert, elected, 13 

Burial place, stone instruments at, 49 











C 


Cadley Moor, 56; road at, 57, 62 
Cesar, 96, 99 
Cairn at Weeton, 64 
Calder river, 6 
Calliard described, 41 
Calcutta, stone hammers from, 37 
Cambrian Archeologicai Association, donor, 84 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, donor, 112 
Camden quoted, 16 
Canning, Viscountess, supporters to arms, 55 
Canoes and coffins how split, 49 
Cantin Douai, 38 
Carden Hall, 24 
Carvings at Lydiate, 83 
Casting of St. Louis, 2 
Cat-houses, 62; Catford, 62 
Cave, Kent’s Hole, 39 
Celts, or stone celts, 32; found, 26, 65; rarely 
mounted, 43; the larger ones had handles, 43 ; 
rude mounting, 43, 44 
—- brass, drawings of, 26; Clitheroe, 26; 
Wyre, 113 
Cervus elaphus, horns of, 116 
CHAIRMEN AT MEETINGS :— 
Gath, Samuel, 84 
Howson, Rev J. 8.13 
Kendrick, Dr. 68 
Lamb, David, 51 
Mather, John, 1 
M‘Quie, P. R. 112 
Robson, John, 103 
Whitehead, J. W. 25 





Chalk, 42 
Chambers, his rules, 22 
Chapel of Lydiate, 78 
Charlton, Dr. Edward, elected Hon. Mem. 51 
Chatburn, 7, 8 
Chert, 41 
Cheshire, drawings of old hal's in, 2 
- and Lancashire, old halls, 15 
Chester, G. J. 34 
—— Archdeacon of, his award, 105 
Society at, donor, 52 
Chimney-piece at Tranmere, 109 
Chinese coin, 105 
Chorley Hall, 21 
Church Minshull, notes and indices, 13 
——____-——_——- MSS. relating to parish ace 
counts, 14 
Circular print of names, 27 ; 
Cirencester, Richard of, quoted, 1; authority 
doubted, 10; materials how procured, 12 
Clay pipes in common use, 31; in great variety, 31 
Claystone, 41; ditto indurated, 41 
Clibborn, Mr. his attempts to put handles to 
celts, 42 
Clifton Mill, 55, 56 
Clitheroe, castle at,9; built by Wm. Rufus, 16; 
chapel within the walls, 16; brass celt from, 26; 
Roman road near, 7 
Closeburn, Dumfries, 35 
Cocium, remarks on, 8 
Cockersand, rent roll from, 26 
Coffin found, 35 
Coffins and canoes, how split, 49 
Coimbra, sign board near, 86 i 
Cotns—From Torbock, 84; Kirkham, 56 ; Wigan, 
26; Hoylake, 2,104; of Caracalla, i118 ; Chinese, 
105 ; various, 52, 66 
Colum found at Stalmine, 119 
Colton, John C., donor, 52 
ConcLupING ApprEss, (Dr. Hume.) Close of a 
cycle of three years, 13!; review of the opera- 
tions, 131. Some societies short-lived, others 
improve, 131; reasons of this, 121; position of 
this society at the outset, 131. umber of 
members, ordinary and honorary, 132; how 
many resident, 132; number elected during the 
past session, 182; why not larger, 132; means 
of extending the society, 132, Donations, their 
varied character, 132; number of objects, 132; 
of donors, 132. Several of the latter strangers, 
132; some valuable sets of transactions, 132. 
Articles exhibited, 132; their number, 132; 
many of the exhibitors strangers, 132. Atten- 
tion not sufficiently given to these objects, 133; 
suggestions, 133; a miscellaneous meeting 
occasionally, 133. Papers read, 133; their 
number, 133; their authors, 133; how many 
strangers, 133. The forthcoming volume, 103; 
its illustrations, 133. Subjects of the papers 
during three years, 134: the result partly of 
accident, 134; erroneous view of the society, 
134, Analysis of the original prospectus, 134 ; 
subjects embraced by other societies, 135; the 
same paper read at several, 135. A union of 
two societies supposed, 185; details stated, 
135; arrangement of fees, 136; increase of 
members, 1386 ; the collection will shortly be 
laid out, 136; character df the suggested 
union, 136 
Condate, 73 
Constable’s endorsement, warrant, 115, 116 
Cookstown, celt in handle from, 42 
Copenhagen, spear from, 39 
Cornwall. oratories at, 28 
Costume in Staffordshire, 130 
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Crabtree Lane, Watling Street at, 71 
Craigengelt, Stirling, 35 

Crannogues, of Tyrone, sling pellets at, 47 
Craushaw Hall, decayed, 15 

Crate panniers, 64 

Creuser quoted, 101 

Crewe Hall, 22 

Cromlechs, comparatively recent, 50 
Cross, curious with figures, 69 
Cross-bow, large wall, 2 

Crosse, John, 49 

Cuirass found, 117 

Culcheth, residents at, 106 

Cups, leaden, 70 

Custom of smoking prevalent, 30 


D 


Dagger found, 62; from Wyre, 114 
Dalrymple, William, elected, 105 
Danes’ Pad, 6, 55, 63, 64, 121; traditions of, 64; 
small celt from, 113 
Darlington, Richard, elected, 51 
Dawson, Dean, 32 
Deepdale Wood, 55, 62 
Delamere Forest, Watling Street at, 70 
Denarii found at Fleetwood, 66 
Derby, Eari of, warrants by, 115 
Details respecting the Society, 135 
Device on Liverpool Seal, 53 
Dickinson, Dr. elected, 103 
Dockwray, J. donor, 13 
DONATIONS, CLASSIFIED—: 
Antiquities, 1, 13, 25 
Books, 1, 25, 26, 51, 52, 68, 69, 84, 103, 112 
Cuttings, 1, 69 
Documents, 13, 25, 26, 104 
Drawings, 26 
Miscellaneous, 1, 2, 13, 26, 52 
Pamphlets (v. Books) 
Prints, 1, 25, 104, 112 
Rubbings, 69 
Donors—Antiquaries’ Society, London, 103 ; Do. 
Do. Scotland, 68; Do. Do. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
68, 69; Archeological Association, 84; Aker- 
man, J. Y. 104; Baines, Thomas, 103; Board- 
man, James, 84; Brown, William, M P. 2; 
Cambrian Archeological Association, 84; Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, 112; Chester So- 
ciety, 52; Colton, J.C. 52; Doekwray, J. 13; 
Dublin University Philosophical Society, 68 ; 
Garnett, Thos.,26; Gath, Samuel, 13; Greenall 
Rev. R.1; Halliwell, Jas. O., F.R.S. 104; Har- 


land, John, 1; Higgin, Edward, 5! ; Hume, Dr. | 


69, 112; Kendrick, Dr. 13, 25; Kilkenny Arch- 
ewological Society, 68; Kilpin, Thomas J. 69; 
Kingsmill, Henry, Jun. 69; Lamb, Andrew, 
26; Liverpool Architectural Society, 112; 
Mather, John, 1, 52; Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A. 
104, 112 ; Middleton, James, 1; M‘Viccar, 
Dunean, 104; Neill, H. 1, 103, 104; Norfolk 
and Norwich Society, 65 ; Numismatic Society, 
103; Pidgeon, H. C.26; Raines, Rev. Canon, 29; 
Sandford, Rev. G. B. 13, 69; Shuttleworth,Wm. 
69; Smith, Chas. Roach, 1, 25, 81, 103; Sussex 
Archeological Society, 68; Thomsen, J.C. 112; 
Way, Albert, F.S.A. 1, 13; Whitehead, J. W. 
13, 26 

Door, curious at Tranmere, 111 

Douai, stone instruments at, 32 

Double axe. stone, 38 

Douglas, meaning of, 91 

Dover, straits of, telegraph from, 52 


Dow river, near Kirkham, 59 

Dowbridge Hill, 56 

Downes, Roger, 22 

Down Hill, Banff, 35 

Downham, 8 

Drawing, representing the Pretender, 26 
Drawings of old halls in Cheshire, 2 

—— presented, 26; of various articles, 114 
Drinking bow] found, 120; cup, Pilling Moss, 114 
Druids, axes which they used, 47 

Druid's egg, Kirkham, !14 

Druidical monuments comparatively recent, 50 
Dublin, brass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 69 

- silver decade ring from, 113 

ae University Philosophical Society, donor, 
Dugdale quoted, 57 

Duncan, Philip B., elected Hon. Mem. 51 

Du Noyer, Mr,, his attempts with celt handles, 43 








E 


Eagle of St. John, on Liverpool seal, 53; reasons 
for the symbol, 54 

Ear-ring, from Hoylake, 106 

Earthen vase, fragments of, 84 

Eboracum, 11 

Edisbury Hill, Watling street at, 70 

Effendi, Ewlia, quoted, 29 

Egyptian hieroglyphic for water, 90 

embalmers used flint knives, 46 

Elba, stone axes from, 36 

Elf stones, 45 

Elswick, notice of, 63 

Enfield’s History of Liverpool, 1 

English Language, ancient specimens of, 105 

Engraving of tore, 1 

———— bad, on Liverpool seal, 54 

Entwissel, Elias de, 106 

Ermyn street, 61 

Erroneous inference respecting celt handles, 42 

Essays, Antiquarian, 1 

Everard, Dr. 30 

EXHIBITORS OF ARTICLES.—Brackstone, R. H. 
113; Garnett, Thomas, 28; Gawthrop Hugh, 
105; Hume, Dr. 2, 26,84,105, 114; Matthias, 
Rev. W. B.S. 52; Mayer, Joseph, F.S.A. 2, 26, 
69, 104, 113; M‘Quie, P. R. 2; Moore, Thomas, 
14; Pedder, Richard, 27; Raines, Rev. Canon, 
26; Robinson, C. B., 2,14; Sandford, Rev. G. 
B. 14; Smith C. R., F.S.A. 104; Stonehouse, 
James, 2; Thicknesse, Ralph, M.P. 27; Thorn- 
ae Rey. William, 413; Whitehead, James W. 

4 





F 


Fairford, Gloucester, bowl from, 104 

Farnham, All Saints, Suffolk, 34 

Foulkes, W. W. 35 

Fibule, 70,122; from Hoylake, 104 

Finnland, stone hammers in, 37 

Fire places first used, 19 

Fish hooks from Hoylake, 2 

Fishes eaten by primitive people, 49 

Flax found, 124 

Fleetwood, description of, 116 

Flint arrow heads, 26; flints found, 34; flint 
ape used in commerce, 42; chisels common, 
4 

Flixton, celt found at, 35, 113 
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Flowing of water originates names, 92 

Forster, Wilson, elected, 13 

Fouldray, pile of, 16 

Francis, Mr. 39 

Freckleton, branch line to, 56, 58 

Freestone, brown, 41 

Frere, Mr. 34 

Fullwood, 10 

Fylde district, road traced in 3,4; Roman road 
in the, 57 


G 


Gastre!l, Bishop, letter to, 25 

Gale, Dr., his opinion of Condate, 74 

Galway, bronze skean from, 113 

Garnett, Thomas, donor, 26 ; exhibiter, 26 

Gath, Samuel, donor, 13; chairman 84 

Gawthrop, Hugh, exhibiter, 105 

GENEALOGY, Notes on. (Sir William Betham, 
M.R.I.A.) Pedigree comprising the descent of 
Noreis of Speke from Le Noreis of Blackrod, 
77, 78; Bradshaw of Haigh how descended, 78; 
Harrington of Wolfage, 78 ; descent of Harring- 
ton to eleven coheirs, 78; Blackrod, why selec- 
ted by Noreis, 78; Bradshaw of Marple and 
Brooke of Leighton, 78 

Germanicus, medal of, 65 

Gilgal, knives of flints at, 46 

Glasgow, celt from, 36, 41 

Glass, ancient, 25 

Gleaston castle, 10; date of 18 

Gleig, family arms of, 111 

Glenquicken, sling pellet from, 46 

Gold coin from Wigan, 26 

Granite 41 

Gray the poet quoted, 93 

—- William, elected, 51 

Greenall, Rev. Richard, donor, 1 

Greenstone, 41; ditto granular, 41; ditto trap, 41 

Gregson, Matthew, quoted, 53 

Gristhorpe, coffin found at, 35 

Guernsey, 36 

Gunning, Rev. W., coin from, 27 


H 


Hacking’s farm, 7 

Haigh, descent from, 78 

Hale, documents from, 105; residence of Ire- 
lands, 78; Hale Hut, 23 

Halliwell, J. O., donor, 104 

Halls in Cheshire, drawings of, 2 

——- in Lancashire, 15 

—- wooden, how built, 1S 

Halton Castle, 17 

Hatis, ANCIENT IN CHESHIRE. I. TRANMERE. 
(Joseph Mayer, F.S.A.) Not noticed by Orme- 
rod or Mortimer, 108; probably built on the 
site of a more ancient one, 108 Present build- 
ing of the 16th century, 108; description of the 
Hall, 108. Decorated window with six com- 

artments, 109; in five of which there are 
gures and mottoes given, 109, i110; military 

works of the early part of the 17th century 
have similar figures, 110, 111 

Hammers found, 35, 36 

Handles, opinion of M. de Perthes respecting, 42 

Harboro’ field, Roman remains at, 74 

.Hardhorn, 65 

Hardy, Duffus, 10 


Harland, John, donor, 1; letter from, 52 

Harrington of Wolfage, 78 

— Sir James, 78; eleven coheirs, 78 

Hartford, Roman vases found at, 2 

Hatchets, common kind near surface, 44; perfect 
one surrounded by others, 44; accompanied by 
vessels with bones, 44 

Hats, early use of, 130; in middle ages, 130 

Hawkesbury, arms of, 54 

Head tattooed, 1, 13 

Heaton, William, 107 

Heraldry, monsters in, 55 

Heysham, remarks respecting, 27, 28 

HrysuHam, Notes oF A VISIT To. (John Robson, 
Esq.) Description of, 27; distance from Lan- 
caster, 27; St. Patrick’s Chapel, 27, 28; rock 
graves, 28; Parish Church, 28; St. Patrick’s 
resembles the oratories in Cornwall, 28; Bede 
quoted respecting the building of Churches, 
7th century, 29 

Higgin, Edward, donor, 51 

History of the family of Lever, 14 

Holcroft, Thomas, 107 

Holford Street, 73 

Holme, Randle, quoted, 53; the family inhabited 
Tranmere, 108 

Holmes, John, enrolled, 25 

Hoops, Hoylake, 2 

Hornstone, yellow, 41 

Horse-shoe found, 64; at Weeton, 114; various 
forms of, 114 

Houghton Green, documents from, 114 

Howson, Rev. J.S., chairman, 13 

Hulme Hall, destroyed, 15 

Hume, Dr., donor, 69, 112; exhibiter, 2, 26, 84, 
105, 114; papers by, 32, 130; alluded to, 75, 77 

Hunter, Richard the, his evidence, 107 





I 


Iceni, how translated by Cesar, 90 

Ilkeley, 12 

Imitation spears, 39 

Improvements in the 17th century, 17, 18 

Ince Hall, 24 

Indices classified. 13 

Ireland, Edward, arms of, 82; Lawrence built 
Lydiate Hall, 78 ; lived when, 79; Thomas, 78; 
Sir John, 78; family alliances, 78, 79 

Irish pike of 1848, 105 

Iron axe, 60; iron period, 33 

Isurium, 11, 12 

Italian pictures in architecture, 91 

IreR oF RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER (v. Roman 
roads) 

Itinera of Antoninus, authority of, 76 

Ivory needle found, 56 


J 


Jackson, Atkyne, his evidence, 106 
Jade stone, 41 

James I. quoted, 30 

Jamaica, stone hammers from, 36 
Jameson, Richard, disputant, 107 
Japan, stone hammers from, 37 

* Johannis,” on Liverpool seal, 53 
Johnson, Dr., quoted, 24 

Jones, Robert, portrait of, 25 
Joshua used flint knives, 46 

Jug from Hoylake, 104 

Just, John, paper by, 3; on Roman roads, 57 
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Kk 


Kate’s pad, 66; why made, 121 


Kendrick, Dr., donor, 13.25; chairman 68 ; letter 


from, 114 





—_—_— referred to, 53 
Keypler’s antiquities, 94 

Keys, ancient, 25 

Key of bronze, with characters, 70 

—— from Hoylake, 104 

Kilgrimol, 116 

Een Archeological Society, donor, 68 
Kilpin Thomas J., donor, 69 

Kinbreton, in Doomsday book, 73 

Kinderton, remains at, 72 

King street, Roman road at, 72 

Kingsmill, Henry, jun., donor, 69 

Kirkham 55; Druid’s egg and securis from, 114 
metropolis of Fylde district, 50 








59 
———— Roman road at, 4; remarks on, 8 
—_—— Antiquities at, 1U 
Knife from Leasowe, 114 
Knight, Payne, 77 
Knives found, 35 
Ktesias quoted, 161 
Kuerdon, Dr., 57 
Kyghley, Henry, 107 


L 


Lamb Andrew, donor, 26; paper by, 29 

David, chairman, 51 

Lambda, 89 

Lancashire and Cheshire old halls, 15 

Lancaster, ancient seal of Corporation, 13 

— decision at, 107 

Latten alms dish, 13 

Layard’s book, sling pellets in, 46 

illustrations, missiles, examples, 47 

Leasowe, knife found near, 104 

Leather, decorations for, Hoylake, 2 

Leo and Virgo discovered, 124 

Lever family, history of, 14; newspaper cuttings 
respecting, 69 

bird, what it is, 53 

use of in Heraldry, 54 

Liffey, pipes found on its banks, 29 

Links of chain, Hoylake, 2 

Lisbon, 86 

Literature general, 134 

Little fish bay, mounted celt from, 43 

LIVERPOOL, SEAL OF. (John Gough Nichols, Esq., 
F.8.A.) Mr. Pidgeon’s reading of the legend 
the correct one, 53; correction of the scroll is 
the principal result of his examination, 53 ; the 
reading “ Johannis”’ corroborated, 53; the 
scroll refers to the device, which is an eagle, 
not a “lever,” 53; it is that of St. John the 
Evangelist, with an inkhorn in its mouth, 53; 
difficulty of reading the words from bad en- 
graving of original, 04; reason of the symbol, 
34; use of the imaginary “lever” in heraldry. 
54: the bird is adopted im the arms of the Earl 
of Liverpool and of Viscountess Canning, 55. 

dock reports, 1 

—— Enfield’s History of, 1 

reports respecting, 69 

Bills respecting, 69 
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Society, 112 
oratorios in St. Nicholas’ Chapel, 54 








road to, 58; description of, 58 ; plan of, 
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Llandudno, 35; mauls used for crushing ore, 41 

Llanmadock, 35 

Lo, assumed as a basis for language, 88 

—- derived meanings of, 88 

Londesborough, Lord, 35 

Longridge railroad, 5 

Longshaghe, Adam of, 107 

eed Moss, Dumfriesshire, bronze tore, found 
at, 

Louis xiii, medal of, 2 

—- &t., casting of, 2 

Loxham, Mr. 55, 57 

Lucas, Henry W. elected, 13 

Lukis Mr. 36 

Lunar knives, 46 

Lune river, retirement of, 124 

LyDIATE HALL, Description oF. (W.J. Roberts, 
Esq.) Its situation, 78; the founder, 78; his 
family connexion, 79; art flourished when it was 
built, 79; description of hall and ground plan, 
79,80; minute description of the building and 
its ornaments, 80,81; great changes in the hall 
while used as afarm house, 81; planof hall the 
same as described by Andrew Boorde, 81; arms 
of Edward Ireland, 82; hatchment of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, 82; model of tench caught 
by Sir F. Anderton, and date, 82; he was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Preston (1715), 82; and 
condemned but pardoned, 82; curious carving, 
83; accompanying illustrative drawings, by 
H. C. Pidgeon, Esq., 82 

Lyme Hall, 23 

Lyon Thomas, letter from, 70 


M 


MacEnerney, Rev. J. 39 


| MaecViccar, Duncan, donor, 104 


Mains, Dumfriesshire, 36 

Malleus, 26; malleus stone, 37 

Mamucium or Manutium, 76 

Man, Isle of, 36 

Manchester, Antiquarian Essays respecting, 1 

Manuscript of parish accounts, i4 

-—— illuminated, 52 

——- translation, 26 

Map of ancient world, 14 

Marathon, 37 

Marple Hall, 23 

Marsh, George, the martyr, 20; footprint of, 20 

- J. F., elected, 112 

Marton Mere, articles found at, 65 

Mascy, hamonet yo, 107 

Mastodon Giganteus, 37 

Mather, John, chairman, 1; donor, 2, 52 

Matthias, Rev. W. B.S., exhibiter, 52. 

Mayer, Joseph, exhibiter, 2, 26, 69, 104, 112, 113; 
donor, 104; papers by, 107, 126; referred to, 
39, 38, 101 

- Samuel, 127 

M‘Quie, P. R., exhibiter, 2; chairman, 112 

Medal of Louis XIII., 2 

MEMBERS ENROLLED :— 

1. Honorary. Akerman, J. Y. 51; Betham, 
Sir William, 5!; Blauuw, Wm. H. 51; Boileau, 
Sir John P. 51; Charlton, Dr. Edward, 51 ; 
Duncan, Philip B. 51; Pidgeon, H. C. 103; 
Smith, C. R. 51; Turnbull, Wm. B.D. D, 5): 
Turner, Dawson, Sen. 5! ; Williams, Rev. John, 
51; Willis, Rev. Robert, 51 

2. Ordinary. Brooke, Richd., Jun. 68; Buck- 
ley. Robert, 13; Dalrymple, William, 112 ; 
Darlington, Richard, 51: Dickinson, Joseph, 
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103; Forster, Wilson, 13; Gray, William, 51; 
Holmes, John, 25; Lucas, H. Walker, 13; 
Marsh, J. F. 112; Oates, Capt. 25; Osborne, 
John James, 51; Stubbs, Joseph, 112; Tucker, 
Robert, 13; Warburton, Rowland E. E. 68; 
Woodhouse, John George, 103 

Members, present number, 131; honorary, 131; 
ordinary, 131; resident, 131; non-resident, 131 

Mercia, derived from Mersey, 102 

Mersey, derivation of, 100 

Mexico, 36; mounted celt from, 43 

Middleton, Jas., donor, i 

Milgrim holes, 116 

Military figures on stained glass, 109, 110 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 97 n. 

Miscellaneons subjects, 134 

Mistakes, respecting the society, 133 

Mock Mayor. ANCIENT CUSTOM OF ELECTING 
IN STAFFORDSHIRE. (Joseph Mayer, F.S.A.) 
The Charter of Newcastle by Hen. II. a model 
for those of other towns, 126. Charter of 
Elizabeth, 126. Origin of the custom of elect- 
ing a “ Mock Mayor,” 126; a burlesque on the 
election of the real Mayor, 127. Account of 
the ceremony, 127; continued for 237 years, 
127; print of the ceremony as it took place in 
1833 ier the last time, 127; first Mayor under 
tke new regulations, 127; detailed explanation 
of the print, 127-139. Costume. Peculiarities 
of from that usually worn, 130; some of his- 
toric interest, 130; early use of hats among the 
Greeks and Romans, 130; middle ages, 130 

Modern tribes use simple instruments still, 34 

Moel Fenlli, 35 

Molyneux, Lord, 115 

Money, use of stone, 49 

Monsters in Heraldry, 55 

Montanus, B. Ar., quoted, 46 

More and mosse, 106 

Moore, Thomas, exhibiter, 14 

Morecambe Bay, 3 

Mortimer’s Hundred of Wirral, alluded to, 108 

Mosses, destroyed by the Romans, 118 

Mottoes, on stained glass, 101, 110 

Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, Roscoe’s house, 25 

Mowbrick, near Kirkham, 59 

Munch, Professor, 26 

Museum of society, 136; 1n what state, 136 

Musket, wheel lock, 105 


N 


Naples, stone hammers from, 37 
Neb of the Naze, 51 
Neill, Hugh, donor, 1, 53, 103, 104 
Neweastle-on-Tyne Society, donor, 18 
-— under-Lyne, 126; charter to 126 
New South Wales, wamrahs from, 26 
New Zealand, stone axe from, 26; pomam toki 

from, 38 
Nichols, John G., paper by, 52 
Noah’s dove, 53 
Noreis, Ma! ell, 78 
Norres of Speke, 77, 78 
Norris H , 35 
Norris, Colonel, 115 
Norfolk and Norwich Society, donor, 68 
Norman residences, 15 

castles, plan of, 15 

North Berwick, whetstone from, 48 
Northwich, Roman road at, 73 
Norway, a Messedag staff from, 13 
Norwegian House of Parliament, 97 








Note for £5, 52 

Notes, classified, 13 

Notger’s translation of the Psalms, 93 
Numismatic Society, donor, 103 

——— proceedings of, 108 








O 


Oak, predominates in wooden celts, 42 

ox, curious, found, 123 

— ceiling at Lydiate, 30 

Oates, Captain W. C., elected, 25 

Occurrences at Presal hill in ancient times, 125 
Olicana, 11, 12 

Ordnance map, shows Roman road, 59 
Orkney, 35 

Ormerod’s History alluded to, 108; quoted, 17 
Ornaments used, 20, 21 

Osborne, John James, elected, 51 

Otley, stone hammer found at, 26 

Yorkshire, 35 

Over street, Watling street, 71 


—== 





P 


Palladio, 22 

Palstabs, from near the Wyre, 113 

———- Weeton, 114 

Panes, pin, &c., 87 

Pannelling, curious, 20 

Panniers, 61 

Pans read, 133; by whom, 133; illustrations, 
13: 


Paths of alder poles, 118 

Patten, J. W. possesses curiosities, 123 

Pechs’ (1,9, Picts) knives 46 

Fedder, Richard, exhibiter, 27 

Pegge, Mr. 38 

Pelasgi, Sun God of, Helios, 89 

Pellerton, Somerset, 35 

Pendents, Hoylake, 2 

Pendle Hill, traces of Roman road to, 5 

Pendleton Brook, 7 

Penny holes, 122 

Percival’s letter in the Archeologia on Roman 
road, 72 

Percy’s reliques, quoted, 98 

Perthes, M. de, 34, 36, 37, quoted, 7 

Petrie, opinion of Richard of Cirencester, 10 

Pidgeon, H. C. Hon. Mem, 103, donor 26, enquiry 
by, 1, illustrations by, 83, quoted 53 

Pike like ancient spear, 1U5 

Pilling Moss, 118 ; remarks on, 119; articles from, 
114 

Pins, from Hoylake, 2, 104 

Pipes found in Thames, 30; at Hoylake, 30; in 
Hogarth’s picture, 31 

——- modern improvements in, 31; discoverics 
of, 29, 30 

Plumpton on Roman road, 4 

Pomam toki, 38 

Pomerania, derivation of, 94 

Pomme de Terre river, 37 

Pomponius Mela, 95 

Pope’s hymn, Father of all, 89 

Porphry, 41 

Port Ellen, vast number of stone instruments at, 
45 

Portraits, various, 25 

Portus Sistuntiorum, site of, 3; remarks on, 9 


Post and Petrel work, 108 
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Potatoes, curious apeniog of, 87 

Poulton-le-Fylde, Roman indications at, 3 

Presal Hill, 117; stories of, 117; ancient name 
of, 117; events at in old times, 125 

Prescot’s Mexico, 91 

Pretender, portrait of, 27 

Prospectus, original, 134 

Ptolemy quoted, 1 

Puddle house, 55 


Q 


Quartz, 41 
Quartz, arrow heads, 26 


R 


Radclif, Richard, 106 

Radcliffe, town described, 19 

Raines, Canon, donor, 25; exhibiter, 26 

Raleigh, Sir W., 29; his tobacco box, 30 

Rawcliffe, 66 

Redshaghe, 106 

Relation gives origin to names of rivers, ex- 
amples, 97 

Rent roll, Cockersand, 26 

Ribble obliterates Roman road, 6 

not the Belisama, 100 

Ribchester, 6,56; Roman agger, 58 

————- ivory chesman from, 26; articles 
from, 105 

——- bronze cup, 
stirrup, 113 

Richard of Cirencester, 58, 61 

Richardes, Margery, 106 

Riddell, Lady S., 35, 40 

Rigeby, 63 

Rimmer, Alfred, paper by, 14 

Ring money, Belfast, 113 

Athlone, 113 

105 

Ring, silver, decade, 113 

Rings, Hoylake, 2 

Risley, Nicolas de, 

Roberts, William John, paper by, 78 

Robinson, C. B., exhibiter, 2, 141 

Robson, John, chairman, 103 

—— papers by, 10, 27, 35, 105 

Rock graves at Heysham, 28 

Roman Roaps 1n LancasHirneE.—Iter VII. of 
Richard of Cirencester. (John Just, Esq.) 
Direction of road, 3; site of the “ Portus Sis- 
tuntiorum” determined, 3; road traced through 
the Fylde district to Kirkham, 3, 4; used by 
the Danes, 5; evidences of Roman occupation, 
5: traced to Pendle hill, 5; obliterated by the 
Ribble, 6; from Pendle hill to Pendleton brook, 
6,7. Ribchester, 6; traced to Chatburn brook, 
8; remark on Cocium, 8; Kirkham, 8; a’.dthe 
Portus Sistuntiorum, 9; argument as to the 
site of the “ Alpes Peninos,” 9; motives for a 
more careful search, 10. 

Roman Roaps.—Iter VII. of Richard of Cirences- 
ter. (John Robson, Esq.) Discovery of anti- 
quities at Kirkham, 10; sent to British Museum, 
10; authenticity of Richard of Cirencester 
doubted, 10; doubts as to the existence of this 
road, 11; materials from which the Iter was 
derived, 12; opinion of Stukely and Bertram 
on the Sistuntian Port, 12 

Jrer VII. or RIcHARD OF CIrRENCESTER.—AD- 
pitionaL Notes. (T. Langton Birley, Esq.) 








Roman coins, Roman 




















Traces of Roman road through Kirkhem, from 
the Wyre to Clifton mill. 55; coins found at 
Kirkham, and appearance of a station, 56; arms 
found at Kirkham, and appearance of a station, 
56 ; traces from Dowbridge to York, 56; branch 
line to Freckleton, 56; Mr. Thornber’s antiqui- 
ties found between the Wyre and Ribble, 55; 
line of road traced on the Ordnance Survey 
Map, 57 

Roman OccuPATION, PRooFSs OF IN THE FYLDE 
Disrricr. (Rev. W. Thornber, B.A.) Removal 
of old prejudices, 57; Whitaker’s theory re- 
specting Freckleton, 57; Dugdale and Kuerdon 
quoted, 57; tradition of an agger from Kibches- 
ter to the Wyre,58; Whitaker’s objection, 58 ; 
Kirkham the ‘“ Portus,’ 53 n, authority of 
Richard of Cirencester upheld, 58; advantages 
of Kirkham for a Roman station, 58; plan, 59; 
abundant remains, amount of, 59, 60; argument 
from the amulet that the county was inhabited 
before Roman times, 6!; two adjoining roads, 
a Roman and an old British one, 61; corrobo- 
rated, 61 ; the agger easily traced from Loxham 
hill to Preston,62; particulars of its course 
stated, 62; argument from the names of places 
in the vicinity, 62; from Ribchester it goes to 
York, 62; probable route of Severus to conquer 
Caledonia, 62; tumuli said to be at Salwick, 
62; coins of Vespasian dug up at Woodplump- 
ton, 62; dagger, probably Scotch, 62; road to 
Elswick, 63; the Dane’s pad, 63; antiquities 
found at, 64; Weeton cairn, how discovered, 
64; urns of a rude description, 64n; traces 
cease at Hardhorn village, 65; coins of Adrian 
and medal of Germanicus, 65; Mr. Thornber 
and Mr. Just differ as to the termination of the 
agger, 66; silver denarii found near Rossall 
point, 66; Kate’s pad, 66; Wyre the great port 
of Lanc. 57 ; a Beltain or Teenla cairn at Wee- 
ton, 57; also on Westby hill, 67 

Roman AND BririsH REMains, NortH East 
OF THE RIVER WyrRE. (Rev. W. Thornber, 
B.A.) Fleetwood, description of, 116 ; horns of 
the ‘Cervus Elaphus,’ found, 116; trade of 
the ancient purt has dwindled away, 117; 
country populous, !17. Three Roman roads 
over the Wyre, 117; hill of Presal, 117; stories 
of, 117; Mr. Just thinks there isa bank and 
fosse there, 117. Tradition of a castle in 
Churchfield, points to Roman possession, 117; 
description of Pilling moss, i118; destruction of, 
118; Proverb respecting, 119; connexion of 
the Wyre with Lancaster, 1'9; hill of Stalmine, 
119; Gildas quoted, 119; Wine-strainer found, 
120; description of, 120 ; inferences respecting, 
120. Other antiquities which are proofs of 
Roman occupation, 120; “ Dane's Pad” distinct 
from ‘“‘ Kate’s Pad,’’ 121; Dane’s Pad described, 
121; various theories as to its origin, 121; is 
it Roman, 121; British Roman remains, 122; 
penny holes, 122; battle axe, 122; opinions of 
Mr. Banister and Sir Walter Scott, lv2; traces 
of British hovels, 122; antiquities found at 
Crimbles, in the possession of J. W. Patten, 
M.P., 122. Further proofs, 124, 125; the Ro- 
mans at Presal hill, 125. 

Romans destroyed mosses, 118 

Roman horsemen, 120 

military terms explained, 75n 

road in the Fylde, 57 ‘ 

—— agger, notice of, 61 

road, traces of, 50 

———_-———— traced on the Ordnance Map, 59 

sacrificing axes, 47 

Deities’ names explained. 90 
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Boros W., portrait of, 25; view of his birthplace, 


Royal Irish Academy, donor, 26; proceedings, 26 

Rufford hall, 26 

Sabrina er Habren, 101 

Sacrificing axes, 47 ; used by the Druids, 47; and 
at Rome, 47 

Sacrificios, Island of, 46 

Salmesbury Hall, 19 

Salverte, Mr., remark on proper names, 90 

Samé, sling pellets at, 46 

Sandfoid, G. B., donor, 18, 69; exhibiter, 14 

Sash window, early specimen of, 23 

Savary quoted, 29 

Saw, of flint, 39 

Saxon bowl, 104 

Scandinavia, 36 

Scarborough, 35 

Schistus, 41; Schist Silicious, 41 

Science, 134 

Seal, from Hoylake, 104 

Seals, silver, vale royal, corporation of Lan- 
caster, 13 

Securis, Kirkham, 114; fragment of, Hoylake, 2 

Seeds, sown by gulls, 119 

Sefton Hall destroyed, 15 

Septuagint quoted, 46 

Serpentine, 41 

Sessions, close of cycle, 130 

Shafts found, 122 

Shannon river, 36; bronze sword from, 113 

Shears, ancient, 25 

Shetland, 85 

Shield, umbo of, found, 59 

Shirley, Mr. 34, 40 

Shoes, curious, 104; ancient, 25 

Shuttleworth, William, donor, 69 

Silex, white, 41 

Sistuntian port, 116; trade of, 116; dwindled 
away, 117 

Sistuntian port, 12; where, 56; ditto swamps, 5 

eae of hills, on which halls were erected, 
5, , 

Skeleton of Mastodon Giganteus, 37 

Skin boats found, 65; skin cap found, 65 

Skipton, 12 

Skirlaugh, in Holderness, curicus fact at, 45 

Skulls from Hoylake, 104 

Skye, 35 

Slate celts, 41 

Sledges of stone, 49 

Sling bolts, 26, 40 

—-pellets at Portlette, Liverpool, Nineveh, 
Cephalonia, Glenquickcn, Tyrone, 46 

Emith, C. R., donor, 1, 25, 84,103 ; exhibiter, 104; 
elected Hon. M ember, 51 

Smithill’s Hall, curious pannelling at, 20 

Smoking in 1598, 30 

Society, means of extending, 152 

of Antiquaries, London, proceedings of, 





103 
Societies, how commenced, i31 
Somersetshire, blunders in spelling, &7 
Soss Moss Hall, 23 
Sotheworthe, tenants of, 106 
South Sea Islands, 36; head from, 13 
Southcote, Joanna, portrait of, 25 
Southwick, Kirkcudbright, 36 
Pree head, 120; silex, 85; dlito, Pilling Moss, 


Spear point, stone, 26 

Spears, Caffre, 26 

Speke Hall preserved, 15 

Spenser quoted, 30, 93 

Spies from Canaan, on alms dish, 13 


L 


Spoon, with curious handle, 104 

ancient, 25 

Sprott’s Chronicle, referred to, 101 

Staff, Messedag, 13 

Stag’s horn, used for celt handles, 45 

axes mounted in, 40 

cece size of, 40 

Stained glass with figures on, 109, 110 

Staining, 65; amulet from, 114 

Stalmine Hill, described, 119; drinking bowl 
found at, 120; colum found at, 119 

Stamps, causing American war, 2 

Stana, 55 

Standish, 77 

Stanley, Richard, his award, 105 

Stanton Moss, Derby shire, 35, 40 

Staves from Hoylake, 2 

Stewart, Col. of Killymoon, 42 ; 

Stirrup found, 140; ditto, Pilling Moss, ii4 

St. John’s, Cumberland, 35 

Stockton Heath, remains at, 75 

StowE PERIOD, IMPLEMENTS OF THE. (Rev. A. 
Hume, D.C.L.) 1. Introduction. Specimens, ex- 
planation necessary, 382; various opinions and 
names, 32; ‘‘thunder stones,” ‘stone celts,”’ 
&e., 82; the term ‘‘celts’? has no necessary 
reference to the Celtic race, 82. Thomsen’s 
classification of periods into Bone, Stone, lrou 
and Bronze, 38; shews the progiess of art, 33; 
books on the same subject—Wilson, Worsaae, 
&e. 38n. Primitive Americans, temp. Colum- 
Lus, did not know the use of copper or bronze, 
33 n.; grades of civilization marked by the 
periods, 34 ; the variations exist still, 34. 
II. Localities. Various shires of England, 34 ; 
notices of discoveries in, 84; in Wales, 35; in 
Scotland—Wilson’s account, 35; Isle of Man, 
36; Mr. Lukis’s account, Channel Islands, 86; 
Ireland, Mr. Wakeman’s account, 86; collec- 
tion in R.1I. A. 86; Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway (Worsaae) 86; France, M. de Perthes, 
36; Germany, 86; United States, Jamaica, 
Mexico, 37; varic us other places, 87. Locality 
generally, 37; Payne Knight’s remaiks, 37. 
lII. Forms. Two gieat classes of stone imple- 
ments, the ‘malleus’ and the ‘.axe’, 37; general 
Similarity, 37; varieties, 88,59; manufacture 
of stone implements not well known, 89; a 
workshop discovered near Torquay, 89; Mac- 
Enerny’s description, 39; classification of M. 
de Perthes, 40. 1V. Sizes. Mr. Shirley’s, Lady 
S. Riddell’s, Rev. John Brand’s, those from 
Stirling, Glasgow and Llandudno, 40, 41. V. 
Materials. My. Lukis’s details of the celts 
in the Channel Islands (13 varieties) 41; Tor- 
quay instruments, Lady 8. Riddell’s, French, 
Mr. Garnett’s, 41 ; wooden axes, others of chalk, 
bitumen, &c. 42. VI. Mounting. Hatchets and 
handles were formerly separate, 42; discovery 
of a hatchet mounted (Cookstown) 42; erro- 
neous conclusion from this fact, 42; conclusion 
of Mr. Clibborn and M. de Perthes, 42; Dr. 
Ball’s attempts with Dean Dawson’s celts, 43 ; 
account of Mexican and African celts at the 
R.1.A.43; mounting in stag’s horn, 43; mal- 
lets, 43. WII. Szluaiion. Circumstances in 
which found, 44; at Hoxne in Suffolk, 44; Port- 
lette, Rouen, 44; Port Ellen, Argyle, 45; their 
depth, 45. VIII. Uses. Mistake to suppose 
them confined to one use, 45; classification 
(under 14 heads) 45-49. 4ge. Difficult to as- 
certain, 49; must be great, 49; opinions of M. 
de Perthes, 50. 














Stone period, 33; stone objects, various, 34-3/ 
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Stone axes, drawings on, 38; stone wedges, called 
coins, 48; used in splitting wood, 48 

-——=- celts found, 35 

——- missiles, 47; examples from Nineveh, 47 

small end most broken, 47 
—- instruments found in great numbers, 44 
———-_ -———- few types of, 38 
————-- various names of, 32 

—-- celt, from Flixton, 113 

—- hammer, Otley, 25; hammers grooved, 26 

———- implements, French engraving of, 26 

——- houses of 17th century, 23 

Stonehouse, James, exhibiter, 2 

Stowe Market, Suffolk, 34 

St. Patrick’s Chapel at Heysham, 27, 28; like 
ancient oratories of Cornwall, 28 

Street Farm, on Roman road, 71 

sie Roman road at, 77; recent discoveries 
at, 7 

Stubbin’s Nook, Roman road ends at, 6 

Stubs, Jos. elected, 112 

Stukeley’s opinion of Sistuntian Port, 12 

Sussex Archeological Society, donor, 68 

Sword, two-handled, 2 

Syenite, 41 

Symbols, a use of stone, 49 

Symbolic figures, 40 
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Tags, Hoylake, 2 

Tarnbrick, 63 

Tay, Tees, Tyne, explained, 88 

Tealing, Forfarshire, 36 

Teenla fires, 125 

Telegraph, sub-marine, 52 

Teenla cairns, 67 

Thames, antiquities found in, 1 

pipes found in, 30 

Theory of M. de Perthes, 59 

Thicknesse, R. A. 27 

Thomsen, J. C. 33; donor, 112 

Thomson, Mr. 56 

Thornber, Rev. W. 57; exhibiter, 113 

—_—_— — papers by, 57. 113 

Historian of the Fylde, 9 

————. quoted, 95 

Three farthing hill, Norfolk, 34 

Timber and plastered houses, 20 

Topacco Pires, Usk OF CLAY ONES IN ENGLAND. 
(Andrew Jas. Lamb, Esq.) Introd iction of To- 
bacco, 29; Savary quoted, 29; Ewlia Effendi 
quoted, 29; discovery of old pipes in County 
Kildare and in North America, 29, 39; Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s tobacco box, 3); smoking 
practised at the theatre in 1598, 30. Prevalent 
custom in 16th and 17th centuries, 30; Spen- 
ser, Jonnson, and James I quoted, 30; tobacco 
was used medicinally, 30; Dr. Everard’s pamph- 
let, 30. Pipes found in the Thames, 30; those 
presented to the Society illustrate from 1600 to 
1809, 30; others from Hoylake where William 
Iil encamped, 30; Pipe ia the painting of the 
“Trumpeter” by Van Mieris, 31; in Hogarth’s 
pictures, 31; modern improvements, 31. 

Tobacco box lid, 105 

used medicinally, 39 

introduced, 29 

————— box of Raleigh, 30 

Todd, Dr. 46 

Tonzue, Mr. researches, 58 

Torbock, coins and vase from, 84 

Tore, engraving of, 1 














Torquay, Devon, 35 

Townley, Mr. antiquities possessed by, 10 
————-- Hall, 24 

Tranmere Hall, 23; situation of, 48 

eee engravings of, 104 

————- not noticed by County Historians, 








108 








- description of, 108 
Tranmere, gave name to a local family, 108 
Trees, in Pilling Moss, 118 

Trent, derivation of, 102 

Trumpeter, a painting, 31 

Tubes, found near Wyre, 113 

Tucker, Robert, elected, 13 

Tumuli, pipes in, 29, 30 

Turnbull, W. B., D.D., elected, Hon. Mem, 51 
Turner, Dawson, elected, Hon. Mem. 51 
Tweed, derivation of, 101 


U 


Ulleskelf, bronze celts from, 113 

Ulster, Ireland, 36 

Union of Societies of Liverpool, suggested, 134 

Unstableness of water, origin of names, 93 

Untanned shoes found, 124 

Urns, found, 56, 64 

Uses of Dane’s Pad, 121; arguments respecting, 
122 

— of Stone Instruments, various, 49 


Vv 


Vale Royal, counter seal of the Abbot of, 13 
Van Mieris, 31 

Vases, Roman, t 

Veneti of Tacitus, 

Vitellius, a coin of, 27 

Vowels to be disregarded in oral language, 86 
- when significant, 87 

Vulcan, explanation of name, 9) 
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Wakeman, W. F., 36 

Wamrahs, from New South Wales, 26 

Warburton, Rowland, elected, 68 

Ward’s house farm, 56 

Wardley hall, 42 

Warrington, muster at, 115 

wine to be delivered at, 105 

WaTLING STREET, THE CHESHIRE, &c. (John 
Robson, Esq.) Importance of the Ordnance 
Survey, 70; the course of the Watling street 
from Manchester to Chester laid down on the 
map, 70; desirable to know what was the origin 
and meaning of tha term, 71; its coincidence 
with the high road, and its various departures 
noticed,71; abundant traces prove its existence, 
72; alarge portion still the high way from Man- 
chester to Chester, 72; its general course de- 
scribed, 72; Percival quoted as to this road, 72; 
Whitaker’s remarks on, 72, 737 Mr. Robson’s 
criticism of Whitaker, 73; are Kinderton and 
Condate the same? 73; Gale suggests Congle- 
ton, 74n; Whitaker’s mistakes, 73, 74; disco- 
veries at Kinderton by Archdeacon Wood, 74; 
their importance, 74; not sufficiently definite, 
%5; our actual knowledge therefore but little, 
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75; remains at Stockton heath, 75; explanation 
of military terms in the time of Tacitus, 75 n; 
Archdeacon Wood traces the road to Chester, 
75; remarks by Mr. Robson, 76; insufficiency 
of the Archdeacon’s evidence, 76; Richard of 
Cirencester not to be relied on, 76; by a com- 
parison of If. and X. Itinera of Antoninus, Con- 
date agrees with Stockton heath, 76, 77; Mr. 
Lyon’s continuation of the tracing, 77 

Watling street, 70; described, 71 

Way, Albert, donor, 1, I3 

Wedges, stone, found, 36 

Weeton, palstab and other articles from, 114 

moss, Roman road passes, 4 

——— cairn at, 64 

Welsh catechism of Shrewsbury, 95 

Wends, resistance of in Wales, 96 

- traces of in England, 96 

Westby. 63; ditto mill, 55 

West Leigh hall, 20 

Wetness, of water, origin of names of rivers, 92 

Whalley, Grange, 19 

Whetstone, for axes, 48 

Whitaker’s remarks on Roman roads, 72 

————  viewsof ditto, 73; theory, 57; quoted, 


19 

Whitehead, J. W., exhibitor, 84; chairman, 13 ; 
donor, 13, 26 

Wrightington hall, 23 

Wigan, gold coin found at, 26 

Willacy, Mr., 59,60; found articles, 56 








Williams, Rey. John, elected Honorary Member, | 


51 


Willis, Professor, elected Honorary Member, 51 
Wilson’s Archeology of Scotland, 33, 35, 84 
Window, curious, at Tranmere, 109 

Wine strainer, Pilling moss, 114 

Winwick, decision at, 106 

Wee. Archdeacon, discoveries at Kinderton, 74, 


Woodhouse, J. G. elected, 103 
Wooden house from Donegal, 48 


FS model of, in Royal Irish Academy, 











axes, found with burnt bones, 44 
———— celts, 40 

———— triangles found, 120 
Woodplumpton, 62 

Worcester, Marquis of, quarterings, 82 
Workshop, primeval, 39 

World, ancient map of in Hereford Cathedral, 14 
Worsaae, his book, 33, 36 

Wycollar hall, Colne, 81 

Wylkynsone, Richard, his evidence, 106 
Wyre, north of, various articles at, 113 
urn and dagger from, 114 

three Roman roads over, 117 
Roman remains at, 113 











Z 


Zipporah used flint knife, 45 


¥. BRAKELL, PRINTER, COOK STREET. 
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